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THE BRISTLING BROADSIDE OF AN AMER]GAN WAR-SHIP. 


UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PORT GUNS OF THE ARMORED CRUISER « PENNSYLVANIA,” ONE OF THE BEST 
FIGHTING SHIPS IN THE NAVY.—Copyighi, 1906, by Enrique Muller. 
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The Craze for the Sensational. 


|? IS A dirty bird that fouls its own nest. In the 

craze for the sensational, which afflicts news- 
papers and magazines in the United States, the wel- 
fare of the country seems to be forgotten or made 
secondary to the greed for notoriety. The insurance 
investigation in New York is over. The reform legis- 
lation, inspired by it, has been crystallized into laws, 
and yet, at every opportunity, sensational writers are 
aiming blows at the great insurance interests of the 
country. Witness the result. In London, prominent 
British life-insurance companies are undertaking to 
grab the business of the Mutual Life, and of every 
other American company having policy-holders abroad. 
Every policy-holder that the English companies take 
away from an American company means a good many 
dollars taken from this side of the water, not in one 
year only, but for many successive years. The foreign 
companies are aiming to put themselves in the first 
rank and to make the American companies take second 
place. 

The assaults on the beef industry, coupled with 
publication of atrociously sensational stories regarding 
the great stock-yards and packing-house interests of 
the United States, have led to the re-publication of 
these stories, with embellishment, in German, French, 
and English newspapers, and thus incalculable harm 
has been inflicted on one of the greatest American in- 
dustries. So great is this injury that the cattle grow- 
ers’ associations throughout the country are entering 
their earnest protests against these continuous assaults 
on the packing industry. They declare that the cattle 
industry has been seriously affected by the impression 
created abroad that diseased cattle are being slaugh- 
tered in our packing-houses, and that the American 
industry of meat packing is conducted under unclean 
and unsanitary conditions. Cable advices report that 
the meat packers of Australia and New Zealand are 
taking the foreign market for meats away from the 
Americans, and that ‘‘it may turn out that through the 
disclosures of the last few days America’s trade in 
canned meats with Great Britain has suffered irrep- 
arable injury.’’ The Standard Oil is fought, on fair 
or unfair ground, by nearly every newspaper and maga- 
zine ; and yet, through its forceful organizers and their 
magnificent business skiil, this corporation has made 
the United States the greatest oil-producing and oil- 
selling country on the globe. Every blow dealt at a 
great American financial interest or an organized in- 
dustry by an American writer is cheered by its for- 
eign competitors. The foreigner has no better friend, 
or more helpful ally, than the sensational writer who 
is flooding American magazines and daily newspapers 
with indiscriminate attacks on those who have achieved 
wealth and distinction in the United States. 

Every free-trader in every country is applauding 
the efforts of sensational writers in the United States 
to paint in blackest colors the men who have become 
the industrial »rinces of this land. If the cause of 
protection should be endangered in the approaching 
presidential canvass it will be largely because of the 
undermining of our industries by these attacks, which 
are as contemptible as they are indecent and unde- 
served. We do not say that there are no wrongs to 
be corrected in all branches of industry, as there are 
wrongs to be corrected in municipal, State, and na- 
tional governments. We are not opposed to every just 
and equitable attempt to remedy our wrongs ; but it is 
time for the great, thoughtful leaders of political par- 
ties, of the press, and the people, to sound a note of 
warning against one of the most dangerous and de- 
structive tendencies of our day. Yellow journalism 
has gone too far. Let decent people meet it with the 
powerful weapon of the boycott. 

These writers forget the years of toil and patient 
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endeavor, of losses in competition, of struggles in busi- 
ness, required to put this country among the foremost 
of the great business nations of the world. They for- 
get that it took half a century of fighting with the 
free-trade element, and of pleading with the working 
masses, to finally, and, we believe, forever, establish 
the policy of protection in this country, which has 
driven back the foreign competitor, which has enabled 
the American manufacturer to invade every market, 
and which has given greater comfort, more luxuries, 
and higher wages to the American workingmen than 
are enjoyed by any other workers in the world. Do 
the beneficiaries of American thrift, enterprise, in- 
dustry, and aggression realize what will happen if the 
yellow journals succeed in destroying the leading in- 
dustries of our land? Let them think of it now be- 
fore it is too late. 
* . 


Great Debates in Congress Recalled. 


HE GREAT addresses recently made in the Senate 
by Messrs. Knox, Spooner, Bailey, Foraker, Dolli- 
ver, Tillman, and others on the railway-rate regulation 
bill show that the era of powerful orators and de- 
baters in Congress has not ended. When the issue is 
large enough the debaters and the orators appear. 
When William M. Evarts was in the Senate he re- 
marked one time to the writer: ‘‘ Great speeches are 
only made on great occasions. They were made in 
crises like those attending the questions of slavery, 
nullification, secession, reconstruction, protection, and 
honest currency. They cannot be made on ordinary 
questions.’’ Evarts, a great orator himself, was cor- 
rect in this judgment. 

In the debate in the House of Representatives in 
1796, in which Madison, Gallatin, Nicholas, Giles, and 
others of the greatest orators of the time spoke against 
the appropriation to carry the Jay treaty into effect, 
with the House decidedly on their side, Fisher Ames’s 
speech in the treaty’s favor turned the scale, and the 
appropriation was passed. The effect was so powerful 
that men wept and women fainted while listening to 
Ames. 

When Webster in 1830, in the Senate, made what 
figured as the ‘“‘reply to Hayne,’’ he immortalized 
Hayne, and contributed that ‘‘liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable ’’ peroration which 
was declaimed in all schools of the North and West 
and in those of the border States afterward until Ap- 
pomattox, and which did more than the utterances of 
all the other orators of the third of a century imme- 
diately preceding Sumter’s fall to raise the 2,000,000 
soldiers who saved the Union. Said Henry W. Grady, 
of Georgia, shortly before his death, ‘‘If the lion of 
the North had been absent from the Hayne debate of 
1830 the South in 1861 would have been allowed to 
depart in peace.’’ 

The speeches by Clay, Chase, Seward, Calhoun, and 
others in the California admission struggie of 1850, 
and those of Douglas, Benton, Seward, Houston, and 
a few of their associates of the North and South in 
the fight on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 
1854, were memorable for their power and for the 
attention which they commanded throughout the coun- 
try. Webster’s seventh of March‘speech in the Cali- 
fornia contest, the only address ever made by an Amer- 
ican which has set apart the day of its delivery from 
the rollof common days, has, like his Hayne speech of 
twenty years earlier, a lasting place in the literature 
of the time. 

North as well as South was impressed by the ear- 
nestness and eloquence of the words of Jefferson Davis, 
Judah P. Benjamin, Thomas L. Clingman, and other 
Southern men in the opening days of 1861 as they left 
Congress and followed their States into secession. 
South as well as North felt the force of the words of 
Sumner, Hale, Seward, Wade, and others in the same 
crisis. When Blaine, Lamar, Thurman, Garfield, 
Conkling, Gordon, Georgia’s Benjamin H. Hill, and 
others engaged in the forensic tournaments of the 
days immediately following reconstruction, they had 
the whole country for an audience, and attracted even 
more attention than Foraker, Spooner, Bailey, and 
Knox attract now. 

Senator Evarts was right. It takes great issues to 
produce great oratory. Whenever the crisis comes 
the men to deal with it make their advent. 


Roosevelt’s Oregon Victory. 


OREGON'S ELECTION for members of Congress 

and for State officers, on June 4th, brought out 
President Roosevelt’s strength in a striking way. In 
the contest for Governor, which was decided on local 
issues, the Democrats won. In the contest for mem- 
bers of Congress, waged on national questions, the 
Republicans swept the State. Bourne, the candidate 
for United States Senator, and Ellis and Hawley, the 
nominees for Representatives, each declared on the 
stump, “‘I am a Roosevelt Republican.’’ Roosevelt 
was the issue in the election of the State’s three candi- 
dates for the national legislature. The Senator was 
chosen by direct primary, so that he was a candidate 
in the election. National issues determined the 
choice in his case as they did in that of the two nom- 
inees for the other branch of Congress. 

The land frauds in Oregon, in which many Repub- 
licans, including one member of the upper house of 
Congress and both members of the lower, were in- 
volved, embarrassed the Republicans somewhat, but 
Roosevelt’s vast personal popularity prevented the 
Democrats from making headway on national officers. 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of the Interior, Ethan A. 
Hitchcock, unearthed the land frauds. Roosevelt 
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pushed the suits against the offenders and convicted 
many of them. The national administration stands 
for purity and efficiency in politics. It hunts down 
rascals of all parties, especially Republican rascals. 

The Oregon congressional election is a remarkable 
tribute to the President. Oregon elected the first 
members chosen anywhere to the Sixtieth Congress, 
that of 1907-09, which will serve through the second 
half of Roosevelt’s term. He was the issue in that 
election. He will be the issue in Vermont and Maine, 
which vote in September. He will also be the issue 
in the forty-two States which choose members of Con- 
gress in November. That means victory. -Roosevelt’s 
personality is an asset of decisive importance for the 
Republican party. 

+ - 


The Plain Truth. 


ET HEARST wait. There may still be hope for 
him. If Bryan, twice overwhelmingly defeated 
for the presidency, and against whom the best men in 
his party organized an open revolt only a few years 
ago, can be received by these men with open arms 
and accepted as a safe, sane, and conservative candi- 
date, no man in the Democratic party, no matter how 
utterly discredited he may be, need live without hope. 
Brother Hearst, take courage. Pull down the banners 
of socialism and anarchy. Proclaim the gospel of con- 
servatism and reform. Take off your yellow suit and 
put on the frock-coat and high hat of a reformer, and 
you may be happy yet. You bet! 
a 


HE TALK about the change in Mr. Bryan’s views 
is nonsense. He is the same Bryan that ran 
against McKinley, and was twice overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Democratic newspapers who fought him bit- 
terly in two campaigns, and who now apologize for 
supporting him on the ground that he is a changed 
man, and that he is only following Roosevelt’s lead, 
are trying to ‘‘save their faces.’’ It is not their love 
of Bryan, but their hatred of Hearst’s prominence 
and power, that shifts them to the side of the free- 
silver candidate. The same Democratic press that un- 
made Bryan is now trying to make him,. with the edi- 
torial weathercock—our esteemed friend, Henry Wat- 
terson—leading the procession. Fie, Henry ! 
THE FIGHT against machine politics has not abated 
since the slaughter of the bosses at the last elec- 
tion. In fact, there seems to be a strong movement 
on foot to destroy the machines altogether. Secre- 
tary Taft, whose rough handling of the bosses of Ohio 
last fall on the stump caused a sensation in the politi- 
cal world, has lost none of his ardor in the campaign 
for clean politics. In denouncing ‘‘ Boss’’ Cox, of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Taft remarked last fall that were he 
to cast a vote in that city he would cast it against the 
rrunicipal ticket nominated by the Republican organ- 
ization and for the State ticket. It will be recalled 
that, on the strength of this advice, the people of 
Ohio not only routed the Cox Republican machine in 
Cincinnati, but elected a Democratic Governor by 
a plurality of about 50,000. In 1904 the State went 
Republican by 250,000. Recently the secretary again 
aroused Ohio politicians by writing a letter to the 
members of tthe Republican Club of Cincinnati, in 
which he advised them to bolt bad nominations. This 
stand is in accord with the programme of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft to reform the party from 
within. The administration openly refuses to recog- 
nize or affiliate with corrupt local organizations. The 
day of blind partisanship is passing. 
_ 


HE PRESS of the State of New York has no cause 
for lamentation over the bill restricting future 
political campaign contributions. Before the day of 
the great corporations, with their overwhelming power 
in the Legislature by reason of their generous cam- 
paign contributions, the newspapers, great and small, 
wielded a potent influence. They had more to do with 
the nominations of members of the Legislature and 
Congress, and of candidates on the State ticket, than 
any other class of our citizens. But, with the advent 
of the great moneyed corporations as the principal 
contributors to the political sustentation funds, their 
managers began to demand that they, and not the 
newspapers, should have the most to say regarding the 
distribution of patronage and of political favors. 
Some party bosses were so short-sighted as to yield to 
the pressure of the corporations on occasions even 
when this would affront the press. Asa result, news- 
papers, both Democratic and Republican, in the State 
of New York have exercised practically no influence 
in the politics of the State since the corporations have 
had control. A striking evidence of this is found in 
the fact that though all the papers, regardless of their 
political affiliations, have, during the past few years, 
besought the Legislature to pass a very moderate and 
conservative libel-reform law, they have been utterly 
unable to secure its enactment, though in other States 
libel-reform laws have been generally adopted. Now 
that political parties will be deprived of a large part 
of their campaign contributions, they will find them- 
selves once more dependent on the efforts of their 
newspaper advocates to rally the people to the polls. 
The bosses, who handled the funds of the corporations, 
and whose obligations to the latter were regarded as 
paramount, will once more find themselves depend- 
ing for success on the support they may receive 
from the editors of party newspapers, daily and week- 
ly, throughout the State. It is hoped that the trans- 
formation will bring about better conditions in both 
parties, and put politics on a saner, safer, not to say 
more decent, footing. 
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HE YOUNGEST person to receive official recogni- 

tion for heroism is Clarence Osborne, four years 
old, of §Winchester, 
Mass. On January 8th, 
with his cousin, Jose- 





phine Mullen, of the 
same age, he was play- 
ing on the ice of a pond 
near his home. When 
they were thirty feet 
from shore the girl 
broke through. Clar- 


ence caught her hand 
and held on, though un- 
able to drag her out of 
her icy bath. He knelt 
on the ice and shouted 
for help, meanwhile 
keeping her head above 
water. Even when his 
mother, hearing his 
screams, ran to the res- 
cue, he refused to re- 
lease his hold on his lit- 
tle playmate until she 
had been dragged to a 
place of safety. For 
his bravery the Massa- 
chusetts Humane So- 
ciety has awarded him a bronze medal, and now the 
little fellow is confronted with the problem of measur- 
ing up through all the years before him to the stand- 
ard of heroism of which he has received the formal 
stamp. Doubtless, as he grows older, the recognition 
he has received so early in his career will prove to 
him a strong incentive to the performance of other 
brave acts. 














CLARENCE OSBORNE, 


Only four years old, the youngest 
certified hero on record. 
iran, 
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HE GREATEST heiress in the world has chosen a 
husband. The announcement of the engagement 
of Antoinette Bertha Krupp, eldest daughter of the 
cannon manufacturer, to Gustav von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach, a poor German gentleman, again draws atten- 
tion to her personality. Fraulein Krupp, whose for- 
tune is estimated at from $125,000,000 to $150, 000,000, 
‘is twenty years old, modest, kind-hearted, and unas- 
suming. She is said to be familiar with the details 
of the great business to which she has succeeded. 
At present the control of the works, upon which nearly 
300,000 people depend for a living, is vested in a com- 
mittee which makes reports to her. This young woman 
has what may be called a small standing army, though 
the organization masquerades under the name of a fire 
brigade. The members are picked men and well 
armed ; sentinels guard the Krupp mansion in Essen, 
for the heiress is supposed to be the object of anarch- 
istic plots. Her charitable disposition makes her the 
target of innumerable begging letters, which she goes 
through daily with the help of her three secretaries. 
Much of her time is devoted to the supervision of the 
institutions for the betterment of the condition of 
her work-people, Essen being a model industrial city. 
The prospective bridegroom is secretary of the Prus- 
sian legation at the Vatican, and was formerly legal 
adviser of the German embassy in Washington. Em- 
peror William, who has always been the friend of 
Fraulein Krupp, as he was of her father, is said to 
have had much to do with the making of the match. 
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AFTER an eleven years’ struggle to secure for him- 

self a seat in the United States Senate from Del- 
aware, and after for a 
long time, through his 
obstructive tactics, de- 
priving that State of 
half its due representa- 
tion in the upper house 
of Congress, J. Edward 
Addicks, of Bay State 
Gas notoriety, recently 
gave up the fight and 
permitted another man 
to win the coveted office. 
The election of Colonel 
Henry A. Du Pont to 
the position of United 
States Senator not only 
marks the end of fac- 
tional strife in the Re- 
publican party of Dela- 
ware, but also provides 
the little commonwealth 

















with a_ representative 

COLONEL HENRY a. dU Pont, Cntirely worthy of the 
The famous powder manufacturer, Pp ace. e colonels 
just elected United States Sen- ability and character 


ator from Delaware, 


have gained him a high 
standing in the estima- 
tion of his fellow-citizens. He is the head of the 
famous powder works bearing his family name, and 
for two decades he was the president of a railroad. 
He is a veteran of the Civil War, and was granted a 
congressional medal of honor for distinguished gal- 
lantry on the field of battle. He served in the United 
States army until 1875. The colonel is a native of 
Delaware and is sixty-eight years old, but still vigor- 
ous and as competent to attend to affairs as ever. 
Republicans throughout the country express satisfac- 
tion with his selection for senatorial honors. With 
her quota in Congress now complete, the little State 
will regain much of her lost prestige. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


ENORITA MERCEDES GODOY, the daughter of 
the new Mexican minister to Cuba, has had many 
amusing experiences by reason of her resemblance to 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, née Alice Roosevelt. These 
were most frequent in the years of her father’s resi- 
dence in Washington, where, at White House recep- 
tions, she used to be kept busy shaking hands with 
guests who took her for the President’s daughter ; but 
even in Havana she found it hard to maintain her 
identity, people having confused her with her double 
on the occasion of Mrs. Longworth’s honeymoon trip 

















SENORITA MERCEDES GODOY, 
The double of President Roosevelt’s daughter. — Copyright by Clinedinst. 


to Cuba. Senorita Godoy is of about the same height 
as the President’s daughter, with light-brown hair 
and gray eyes sparkling with fun. She received much 
attention in Washington and is one of the most popu- 
lar young women in Havana. Her manner is charm- 
ing and is characterized by the ease coming from long 
familiarity with diplomatic society. 
a 
MONG THE officers officially mentioned for gallant 
conduct in the performance of their duties dur- 
ing the San Francisco disaster are Second Assistant 
Engineer C. C. McMillan, of the United States reve- 
nue cutter Bear, and Lieutenant L. R. Sargent, United 
States ship Chicago. The former is credited in a re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury with having saved 
the Appraisers’ building and most of the valuable 
paintings in the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. He 
took a gang of murderers from the city prison, at the 
request of the authorities, and lodged them in the 
lock-up at Fort Mason. When it became evident that 
his fight against the fire was hopeless he led his men 
in advance of the flames, opening grocery stores that 
were about to be burned and distributing their provi- 
sions, and destroying hundreds of barrels of whiskey. 
Lieutenant F. N. Freeman and Lieutenant L. R. Sar- 
gent are entitled, according to Rear-Admiral Good- 
rich’s report, ‘‘ to great credit for gallant, meritorious, 
and dangerous work performed”’ in fighting the fire 
from the north end custom-house. It is likely that 
Congress will be asked to confer honors upon these 
and other officers and men in the army, navy, and 
revenue-cutter services who distinguished themselves 
in the trying times of the catastrophe. 





























Photograph by Marceau, Photograph by Kuebler, 
Los Angeles. hiladelphia. 
BECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER C. C. MC MILLAN, U. 8. R. C.8., 
AND LIEUTENANT L. R. SARGENT, U. 8. N., 
Commended for gallant conduct during the big fire in San Francisco. 






HE INVESTING public owes much to Lewis E. 
Aubury, the State mineralogist of California, for 
his efforts to protect 
them from _ swindling 
mining promoters. His 
most notable recent ex- 
ploit in this line was the 
conviction and sentence 
(to eighteen months in 
prison, with a fine of 
$500) of G. W. Rumble, 
whose prospectuses of 
the Sunset Mining Com- 
pany were proved to be 
fraudulent, and whose 
claims were shown to 
have been “‘salted.”’ 
In this and other cases 
in which swindling has 
been suspected, it has 
been Mr. Aubury’s plan 
to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the prop- 
erties, and if the repre- 
sentations of the pro- 
moters have been found 
to be false, to put a 
stop to their business 
by the issue of United 
States Postal Department fraud orders. His work of 
mapping out the mining districts of the State, and his 
policy of issuing bulletins on the more important min- 
eral deposits, have been of great help to prospectors 
and investors and to legitimate mining enterprises 
generally. His activity has naturally made him en- 
emies among unscrupulous and irresponsible adventur- 
ers, but it has won him the respect and confidence of 
the solid business community. At his instance the 
last Legislature passed a bill making it a felony for 
any officer of a corporation to circulate or aid in the 
circulation of any willfully and fraudulently exaggerat- 
ed report of the value of the stock of that corporation, 
the penalty being imprisonment in a county jail or State 
prison for a term not exceeding two years, or by a fine 
not exceeding $5,000, or by both. 
APROPOS OF the fiftieth anniversary of Ellen 
Terry’s first appearance on the stage, recently 
celebrated, the fact is recalled that it was not until after 
she returned to the theatre after her second marriage 
and an interval of six years, that she began to show 
genuine power. This was in 1874, when she was twenty- 
six. She started off with two of Charles Reade’s 
plays, ‘‘The Wandering Heir”’ and ‘It’s Never Too 
Late To Mend.’”’ It was at this time that Reade him- 
self wrote of her: “‘Her eyes are pale; her nose 
rather long; her mouth nothing particular ; complex- 
ion a delicate brick-dust ; hair rather like tow. Yet, 
somehow, she is beautiful. Her expression kills any 
pretty face that you see beside her. Her figure is 
lean and bony; her hand masculine. Yet she is a 
pattern of fawn-like grace. Whether in movement 
or repose, grace pervades the hussy.’’ The great 
actress’s recent golden jubilee performances in Lon- 
don attracted enthusiastic crowds. Many eminent 
personages paid her the compliment of attendance and 
applause. Never in her long career has the public 
shown a livelier appreciation of her dramatic skill. 

















LEWIS E. AUBURY, 


State mineralogist of California, who 
has done much to stamp out *‘ fake” 
mining promotion. 


“THE PLAN to elect United States Senators by the 

direct vote of the people, which has grown into 
considerable favor of 
late years, is likely to 
receive an impetus from 
the recent action with 
reference to this matter 
in Oregon. That enter- 
prising commonwealth 
did not seek to have set 
aside the clause of the 
Federal Constitution 
governing the selection 
of Senators, but she 
managed to enact a pri- 
mary law which gave to 
her voters the chance 
virtually to choose at the 
ballot- box the State’s 
representatives in the 
Senate at Washington. 
This law requires candi- 
dates for the Legislature 
to sign an agreement to 

















’ 
vote for the re JONATHAN BOURNE, JR., 
choice as expressed at The first man ever virtually elected 
the polls, so that, no United States Senator from Oregon 
by the popular vote. 


matter what the politics 
of the legislators may 
be, they must elect the popular favorite. Under this 
statute the next Senator from Oregon was practically 
chosen at the recent general election in that State. 
The successful candidate, the first man ever virtually 
elected United States Senator from Oregon by the 
vote of the people, is Mr. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., a 
prominent lawyer and a wealthy mine-owner. He is 
a Republican, but while the Democratic Governor was 
re-elected, Mr. Bourne defeated his Democratic oppo- 
nent, United States Senator John M. Gearin, by a 
handsome majority. Mr. Gearin was appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Mitchell, 
and his term will expire on March 4th, 1907, 
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Panic in Live-stock Follows the PacKing-house Attacks 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 14th, 1906. 

THE AGITATION against the packing-houses of 

Chicago has already precipitated what promises to 
be one of the most destructive panics in the history of 
the live-stock industry of the United States. A large 
part of the live-stock business of the country is done 
on borrowed money. Many banks, growing fearful of 
the situation, have refused to extend their loans to 
commission houses and live-stock shippers. The re- 
sult has been that stockmen have been obliged to 
rush “‘ unfinished ’’ cattle to market by hundreds of 
thousands. While the demand has decreased, the 
market supply has already grown enormously, and 
many cattle are selling in the markets of the whole 
United States at a sacrifice. It is difficult to see how 
far this panic will reach. Already millions of dollars 
have been lost—not by the packing-houses—but by 
the farmers and stockmen throughout the country. 
Ruin has already overtaken some of these. It is 
threatening many others, and the continuance of an 
agitation run riot is likely to bring about an agricul- 
tural disaster of appalling proportions and widespread 
consequence. 

The extent and continuance of the damage and dan- 
ger to the live-stock interests of the United States de- 
pend very largely on the action of the foreign nations 
toward American meats. Already the prices in Eng- 
land, which is the principal customer abroad of Ameri- 
can cattle and beef products, have been reduced about 
twenty dollars per head on American cattle and still 
more on American dressed beef. The scandal which 
has been spread broadcast throughout the world per- 
colates slowly among the English masses, and it is 
likely that the worst effects are yet to come. The 
agrarian element in Germany, which has long sought 
the opportunity to force legislation that would exclude 
American meats, is taking advantage of the present 
situation to gain its ends in a selfish fight against 
the leading industry of the United States. 

It is possible that those who started what they sup- 
posed to be simply an attack upon the Chicago 
packers did not realize that they would not only bring a 
fearful calamity upon the agricultural interests of the 
United States, but would play, also, into the hands of 
the foreign enemies of American commerce. Signifi- 
cant of the eondition abroad is the following extract 
from a live-stock report issued at Liverpool under 
date of June 13th: 


“The agitation against Chicago packers has caused a remarkably 
low demand for beef here, and the market declined seriously. Re- 
ceipts were large, and this fact, added to the public disposition to 
modify their meat consumption, made the market very dull and un- 
satisfactory. American cattle sold at 10 1-4 and 10 3-4, against a top 
price of 12 cents last Monday —a drop of from 1 1-4 cents to 1 3-4 cents. 
Conditions in London are even more serious.”’ 


Between May 14th and June 13th a marked increase 
of unfinished cattle of all sorts was prematurely 
shipped to the principal American markets, because 
bankers, commission men, and stockmen had been 
filled with fear of what was yet to come, while the ship- 
pers were forced to sacrifice their cattle to pay their 
notes and save themselves from ruin. In the six prin- 
cipal markets of the United States during that month 
680,000 cattle were sold, and prices, excepting for the 
higher grades, declined from $8 to $12 per animal, an 
average of $10 apiece. It is a fair estimate that this 
price affected at least 500,000 of the total number sold 
during the month. This is a loss of $5,000,000 as a 
direct result of the inflammatory agitation against the 
Chicago packing-houses. This loss did not fall princi- 
pally upon the packers. It was a blow direct to “the 
live-stock producers of the United States. It is said 
that the American live-stock and meat industry has 
suffered a loss, through the destruction of confidence 
of foreign nations, which cannot be retrieved within 
a score of years. 

The live-stock industry of the United States is one 
of the biggest things on the globe. It is greater than 
a dozen gigantic American industries combined. The 
value of the live-stock of the farms and ranges of this 
country exceeds, according to carefully compiled statis- 
tics, the total combined value of all the corn, wheat, 
and other cereals, potatoes, hay, cotton, sugar, lumber, 
wool, petroleum, coal, silver, gold and precious stones, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, and other metals produced an- 
nuaily in the United States. 

You must know that the cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
horses of America represent a mighty sum of money. 
So they do. There are, according to the United States 
census, over 220,000,000 of these animals — nearly 
three times as many as our total population. Some 
sort of a comparison is necessary in order to fully 
comprehend the colossai bulk of American live-stock 
in the aggregate. Suppose that all of these 220,000,000 
creatures were loaced into stock-cars. In that case 
about 4,000,000 cars would be required; and these 
would form a continuous railway train that would 
reach one and one-fourth times around the earth. Ac- 
cording to the United States census, the live-stock in 
the United States is worth $3,850,000,000! One can 
appreciate what a damaging blow to this tremendous 
property means. Here is another vital fact: Eight 
mill.on farmers and stockmen in the United States are 
devoting their energies in whole or in part to this in- 
dustry. Eight million men and their families in this 
country, from Maine to Arizona, depend entirely or part- 
ly for their livelihood on the marketing of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and horses. No other single industry so seri- 
ously involves such a large proportion of the country’s 
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population. One square mile in the city of Chicago, 
covered by the Union Stock-yards and Packingtown, is 
the lever which immediately and minutely regulates 
the whole of this mightiest American industry. Within 
this one square mile are found the conditions which de- 
termine directly and irrevocably the prosperity or ad- 
versity of eight million persons—one-tenth of our pop- 
ulation —and through them, indirectly, the welfare of 
the whole American people. Packingtown and the 
stock-yards in Chicago decree whether or not the 
farmer in Iowa may send his son to college ; it deter- 
mines whether or not the ranchman in Montana may 
build a comfortable house for his wife and children or 
lose even that which he has. No such powerful, per- 
sonal, widespread influence on the fortunes of men and 
women radiates from any other point in the world. A 
blow here is a blow at the heart of the meat industry 
of America. 

The value of all the animals slaughtered in the 
United States in one year is about one billion dollars. 
Nearly one-third of the entire live-stock production of 
the country is marketed in Chicago. Therefore, con- 
ditions and prices here naturally control prices in all 
other American live-stock and meat markets. Within 
this one square mile in the city of Chicago is concen- 
trated, and from it is distributed, the greatest food 
output that is supplied from any equal area in the 
world. The annual sales from the Chicago packing- 
houses amount to nearly $300,000,000 in a year. The 
largest cash business in any one institution in the 
world is done at the Chicago stock-yards. Every day 
an average of $1,000,000 cash changes hands here. One 
of six banks at the yards does a business of $670,000, - 
000 in a single year. During every twelve months 
since 1900, more than 16,000,000 animals, worth over 
$300,000,000, have been brought to the Union Stock- 
yards in more than 300,000 cars. In this remarkable 
one square mile, 45,000 persons are employed—40,000 
in Packingtown and 5,000 in the yards; and these 
45,000 support nearly 200,000 more. 

The stock-yards receive 16,000,000 animals a year. 
Packingtown slaughters a large proportion and dis- 
tributes them as meat products to the whole world ; 
and this operation involves directly the welfare of 
8,000,000 men and their families on the farms and 
ranches of the United States. I have given these 
facts to show how important it is that one who investi- 
gates and makes a report on the conditions of the 


Chicago packing-houses should be absolutely fair, just, ~ 


urbiased, and, above all, conservative and not sensa- 
tional. He should look on all sides of the question, 
and be not too ready to base general conclusions on 
insignificant and accidental details, for the last month 
has demonstrated in a most astonishing way that the 
injury Which results from exaggerated statements 
and the wide circulation of unfounded rumors does 
not fall most heavily upon the few men who own the 
packing-houses, but upon the 8,000,000 farmers and 
stockmen whose living depends upon the prosperous 
condition of the greatest American industry. 

The price of live-stock is governed by the laws of 
supply and demand. When the public demands a cer- 
tain grade of meat the packers and commission firms 
will pay more for the stock from which that grade is 
obtained. The first effect of the recent sensational 
charges against the packers has been to lessen the de- 
mand for cheaper fresh and canned meats. People 
reasoned that if neglect and adulteration were ram- 
pant, the canned product and the lower-priced meats 
would most likely be subject to the abuses charged. 
Therefore, many who had formerly bought the lower 
grades of meat now purchase the higher-priced beef. 
The result was that the demand for the latter con- 
tinued while that for the cheaper'and canned meats 
decreased. Packers and other buyers at once took 
advantage of the situation and paid a lower price for 
common and low-grade cattle, including ‘‘ canners,’’ 
while the farmers and stock-raisers suffered the loss. 
Another thing which I considered when I reached 
Packingtown was that whatever injury is done to the 
exportation of American meat falls, also, not on the 
packers, but on the producers of live-stock. Whatever 
the packing-houses may lose through the falling off of 
foreign consumption of American meats they are 
quite certain to make up in the reduction of the prices 
which they pay for live animals. Being middlemen, 
standing between producers and consumers, they must 
be expected to provide a margin for the expenses 
and profits of their business. The meat and live- 
stock exports of the United States amount to about 
$250,000,000 a year. It is believed that the greatest 
injury to the industry in America will come through 
inimical action by foreign nations ; and the indications 
are that the expert business for American meat prod- 
ucts will, as the result of recent clamorous reports— 
which have been taken up by a foreign press which 
misunderstood the situation—be cut in half. This will 
mean a loss of $125,000,000 a year to the United States, 
and this will likewise be a direct loss to the farmers 
and stock-raisers, who depend for their livelihood upon 
the consumption of their products. The decline of 
prices abroad causes a corresponding decline in domes- 
tic prices. The farmer and stockman receive less 
money for all live-stock that they ship to market. The 
aggregate amount of this loss cannot be estimated. 
It is enormous. 

The embargo which the packing-house agitation has 
placed on the product of American packing-houses af- 
fects everything which these institutions turn out. It 


is a curious thing that it has not been more fully ob- 
served that the report which Messrs. Neill and Rey- 
nolds—neither of them practical business men or pack- 
ers—made to President Roosevelt was practically an 
approval of the methods employed in slaughtering and 
preparing fresh and bulk meats, while the adverse 
criticisms applied only to the canned meats and sa‘- 
sage. Last year the total meat output of the Chicago 
packing-houses was 2,528,204,700 pounds. Of this 
the fresh and bulk meats amounted to 2,352,494,500 
pounds ; the canned meats and sausage sold during 
the same year amounted to 175,710,300 pounds. The 
criticisms which aroused the furor against the pack- 
ers applied to only 6.95 per cent. of the entire product ! 

From newspaper reports which I have read, and 
from many conversations which I have heard on the 
packing-house question, I judge that two stories, aris- 
ing from various sources, have had a greater influence in 
affecting public opinion than any others. One of these 
is the story that human beings fall into lard-tanks and 
are condensed into a necessary ingredient of pie-crust, 
biscuit, and other common and popular articles of food. 
The other story which has been most often repeated 
is the one concerning the poisoned dead rats. It is 
alleged by the yellow-magazine writers that rats are 
frequently ground up and become a component part of 
the sausage which the packing-houses produce. We 
are printing, on another page, two photographs which 
will be of particular interest to those who have heard 
the man-in-the-lard and the rat rumors. One of these 
pictures shows the top of a lard-tank. It will be seen 
that the opening through which the raw material of 
the lard passes into the tank is so small that were a 
man to get into the interior through this opening, 
which is the only means of ingress, it would be neces- 
sary for him to remove his coat and then climb with 
great difficulty and pains through this small door. If 
he should be particularly fat he would never get in at 
all. The harm done by such revolting and absurd 
stories is, nevertheless, widespread. The authors of 
this mischief should be put in jail. 

All of the big packing-houses, Armour’s, Swift’s, 
Libby’s, and others, use the same sort of automatic 
choppers in cutting up the raw material for sausages. 
These choppers consist of a row of. parallel knives 
which rock back and forth on a large block, which 
slowly revolves. A man stands at each one of the 
choppers and keeps the meat constantly under the 
knives. Arat, in order to lose its identity and become 
a part of a sausage, would be obliged to exercise great 
skill in the first place in reaching the surface of a 
revolving block. After that, it would be necessary 
for him to employ extraordinary cunning and caution 
to escape the eye of the man who attends the machine. 

Other causes of complaint which have been empha- 
sized in the discussion of the preparation of meat by 
Chicago’s great packing institutions refer to uncleanly 
personal habits of workmen, lack of ventilation and 
light, accumulation of grease on the floors and walls 
and conveyances in the packing plants, and insufficient 
toilet facilities for employés. A good many years ago 
I visited a country slaughter-house. Had I been blind, 
I would have been aware of its presence in the vicinity 
while still nearly a quarter of a mile away. I remem- 
ber that the house itself was indescribably filthy, that 
the newly-butchered animal lay on the floor in its own 
blood and that of hundreds of its predecessors, while the 
butcher himself presented the most unsanitary spec- 
tacle imaginable. Back of the slaughter-house was a 
pen filled with hogs, whose food was the offal and 
heads of the butchered beeves. I recall that fora 
week after my visit to the country abattoir I was a 
strict vegetarian, and leaned very decidedly toward 
the theory that the human race, as shown by the 
character of the teeth, is herbivorous and not carnivo- 
rous. A few years later I saw for the first time a city 
packing-house. Although this establishment was 
dark, odoriferous, and uncleanly, it was a vast im- 
provement over its predecessor, the primitive country 
slaughtering establishment. In the packing-house the 
government inspectors were examining recently-killed 
animals for the evidences of tuberculosis and other 
diseases. I do not know how many tubercular hogs 
country butchers in times past have sold to their un- 
protected patrons. I spent, recently, three days in 
the Chicago packing-places, and I found an improve- 
ment ‘as great over the first packing establishment 
that I had ever seen as the latter was over the village 
abattoir. 

A modern packing-house is a remarkable machine. 
It is as systematic and almost as automatic as a clock. 
The animal is slaughtered while suspended from a trav- 
eling cable, which it never leaves until it is ready for 
market. In all the processes through which it passes, 
the carcass never touches the floor. Those of the 
cattle, hogs, and sheep are scrubbed with water heated 
to a temperature of 130 degrees Fahrenheit. Every 
hog carcass is also sterilized with steam at the finish. 
At three different points these carcasses are inspected 
by government inspectors, who themselves tank the 
meat which is condemned, in tanks which they them- 
selves carefully seal. 

Notwithstanding the fact that beeves are not per- 
mitted to come in contact with the floors in the big 
plants, these are constantly mopped and flushed with 
soap and hot water. In the preparation of the sausages 
and tinned meats I found that the same cleanliness was 
maintained. In an enterprise that necessarily involves 

Continued on page 632. 
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REMOVING CANNED MEATS FROM RETORTS WHERE THE LAST COOKING IS DONE, AND OPENING THE DRIED-BEEF PACKING-ROOM AT ARMOUR’S, THOROUGHLY LIGHTED AND VENTILATED, 
AND SOLDERING HOLES FOR THE ESCAPE OF AIR. WITH ITS TIDY EMPLOYES. 


LUNCH-ROOM FOR WOMEN WORKERS IN THE PACKING PLANT OF LIBBY, CUTTING MEAT FOR SAUSAGES, AT LIBBY’S, WITH THE HUGE ROCKING-KNIVES USED IN 
MC NEILL & LIBBY. ALL LARGE PLANTS.— Root Studio. 


IMMENSE SAUSAGE-STUFFING ROOM AT ARMOUR’S—AUTOMATIC FILLING-MACHINES OPERATED TOP OF A LARD-TANK IN SWIFT'S, SHOWING THE ALLEGATION THAT MEN SOMETIMES 
BY MEN, WHILE NEAT GIRLS TIE AND STRING THE SAUSAGES. FALL INTO IT IS PREPOSTEROUS. 


CHICAGO PACKING-HOUSES JUST AS THE CAMERA SHOWS THEM. 


PICTORIAL DISPROOF OF THE RECENT SENSATIONAL STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE CONDITION AND METHODS OF THE 
BIG CONCERNS WHICH PREPARE HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MEAT-FOOD 
FOR THE PEOPLE YEARLY.—Phosographs ly Howe €& Arthur. See opposite page. 
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‘BEFORE HIS MENTAL VISION WAS A PICTURE 
OF THE LOOK IN A GIRL’S EYES.” 


HE AMBASSADOR, turning into the little Bar 
Harbor street which led to the embassy, moved 
slowly as one absorbed in thought. There was a hint 
of the coming autumn in the air, as in the reddening 
leaves that decked the mountains ; to-morrow would 
see the beginning of a general exodus. His Excel- 
lency’s introspective look deepened. 

He was a tall, thin old man, with a keen, satirical 
mouth, forever twitching under its white mustache 
at the follies of life. His eyes, blue and kindly, could 
still sharpen to sudden steel, as his underlings well 
knew. But his sense of humor was the trait he most 
carefully cultivated. ‘‘Many an obstacle can be lev- 
eled by a laugh,’’ he was fond of observing. 

Unmarried and most hospitable in his tastes, the 
power of his personality had made the embassy a dis- 
tinct feature in the life of the past summer. A vast 
fund of knowledge, acquired in many years of travel, 
rendered him rarely interesting, and his collection of 
charms, amulets, and curios was unique. Now, as he 
walked, the ambassador was absently twisting be- 
tween his fingers a quaintly-carved chain, from which 
depended a tiny golden box. Before his mental vision 
was the picture of the look in a girl’s eyes as she 
watched a young man cross a ball-room floor. His 
Excellency, trained to read the meaning of an eye- 
lash’s quiver, found no difficulty in the interpretation 
of that eloquent glance. 

But the problem presented by it was a delicate one. 
Should he interfere? His Excellency, balancing pros 
and cons with the nicety of long practice, pondered 
this well. The boy’s position was quite comprehensi- 
ble. The ambassador could but respect 
the scruples which held him, a penniless 
young diplomat, silent. But the boy was 
clever, reflected his Excellency; he was 
bound to make his mark. And if she 
wanted him——__ Still—— 

There was a quick, springy tread be- 
hind. The ambassador turned, the chain 
slipping from his fingers. His third secre- 
tary was hurrying down the street—a 
straight, clean-built young fellow, whose 
clear blue eyes were just now clouded, the 
usual frank smile replaced by a troubled 
frown. The prospect of departure was 
evidently disquieting. As he caught sight 
of the fallen chain he stooped and picked 
it from the ground. 

“*Have you lost this, Sir Richard ?’’ he 
called in his pleasant voice. 

The ambassador slackened pace to let 
him come up. 

““Why, yes. I must have just dropped 
the thing,’’ he nodded. ‘‘ Miss Hastings 
returned it to me as I was leaving the 
swimming-pool, and I neglected to put it 
in my pocket. Thanks, very much. It is 
a wishing-box, you know,’’ he went on, his 
fine old smile deepening imperceptibly. 
“Write a wish, place it in the box, then 
sleep with the chain around your neck— 
and the dreams which ensue should reveal 
whether or no the Fates be propitious. I 
loaned the box yesterday to Miss Has- 


The third secretary, who at sound of =e 
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the girl’s name had stiffened, 
glanced at the box as it lay in 
Sir Richard’s hand. 

‘Did you, indeed?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Fancy, now. Might 
might I see it ?’’ 

He touched it shyly, almost 
reverently,-an absurd longing 
to kiss it clamoring in his 
breast. To think that this 
trinket had lain on her neck, 
risen and fallen to her soft 
breathing. The ambassador 
pressed his finger for a minute 
on the knob. 

‘*This is how it opens,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ Why- ” for 

the cover in flying back had 

revealed a scrap of paper 
carefully tucked within. 
Sir Richard broke into 

an amused laugh. 
‘* But—she has forgot- 
ten to destroy her wish,’’ 
he exclaimed, delightedly. 

‘*How diverting. No, no, 

Carruthers,’’ in gay protest, 

**do not look so disapprov- 

ing. It is the privilege of 

age to yield to its tempta- 
tions.’’ While he spoke, he 
was searching through one pocket 

after another, but what he sought 

was not forthcoming. Sir Richard 


paused. ‘“‘I have forgotten my 
glasses,’’ he declared, rather annoyed. ** No matter. 
I can trust you, Carruthers.’’ 


But the young man, the dusky red flushing to the 
very roots of his fair hair, drew back. 

"i ,’ he stammered, horrified. **Oh, Sir 
Richard, I—I’m afraid—isn’t it a secret ?’’ 

“‘If it were so very secret Miss Hastings would 
never have overlooked destroying it,’’ laughed his Ex- 


cellency. ‘‘In any case, I will take the responsi- 
bility ; you are absolved of any complicity. Read it, 
please.’’ 


There was noescape. Young Carruthers, still with 
obvious reluctance, slowly unfolded the paper. The 
writing, so small as to be almost illegible, forced a 
moment of study to decipher its meaning. Sir Rich- 
ard, the amused smile lingering, waited with polite 
impatience. 

**Well?’’ he queried, lightly. 

Carruthers was staring at the paper, his eyes ablaze 
with suppressed excitement and a certain incredulous 
wonder. What could it mean? As Sir Richard spoke 
he started, and. with an instinctive movement thrust 
the slip into his waistcoat pocket. 

“‘T am not at liberty to tell you, sir,’’ he said, an 
unconscious curtness in histone. ‘‘ It—it is a secret.”’ 
Then, with a sudden realization of what he had said 
and done, the boy took an impulsive step forward. 
‘‘Forgive me,’’ he begged. ‘‘ But—but I really 
couldn’t help it. Don’t ask for it, please. And—and 
Sir Richard,’’ his honest eyes fixed in wistful entreaty 
upon the older man’s, “‘may I be excused from 
luncheon, please ?’’ 





WELL, MY CHILDREN,’ HE SAID, QUAINTLY, ‘AND AM I FORGIVEN?’” 
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Sir Richard nodded. 

** Of course,’’ he answered, kind- 
ly. But his gaze followed the slim 
young figure as it raced down the 
street. 

** A secret, was it,’’ he muttered. 
**Hem! I trust it may prove one of 
sufficient potency to expedite mat- 
ters, then. Now, I wonder—I won- 
der what a girl like that would have 
wished ?”’ Then he sighed a little. 
** How strenuous these young people 
are,’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Ah, well !” 
and with a shake of his head 
ambassador resumed his way. 

Young Carruthers, hurrying on 
through the crisp, clear air, felt only 
an overmastering desire to be alone. He struck off at 
once toward the woods. There the sunshine drifted 
down through the greenness of the leaves, dappling 
the deep, luxuriant moss with golden lights ; a brook 
babbled and chattered as it danced down its rocky bed. 
There was a wide sense of peace, of tranquillity in the 
stillness. Carruthers, flinging away his hat, threw 
himself down under a great tree and drew a long 
breath. Now he could think. 

The wish had been that he might gain his promo- 
tion. Carruthers, studying this marvelous, this price- 
less bit of information from every view-point, felt his 
pulses thrill to a sudden rush of exultation. Did she 
realize what all that her wish signified? His promo- 
tion won, he might indeed dare ask her to marry him. 
She must know that. And yet such was the wish. 

Alone there in the green rustling forest, Carruthers 
flushed like a girl. His blood was racing deliciously 
through his veins, a tremulous hope held hig spell- 
bound. Could she care? Before the glory of this 
thought all other considerations melted as utterly as 
the curling mists of the morn had vanished before the 
blaze of the noonday sun. What was money, position, 
what was anything in the light of this splendid revela- 
tion ? 

How he had learned of it troubled him somewhat. 
But, after all, in courtesy he could hardly have re- 
fused Sir Richard’s request. A faint smile curved his 
lips at the thought of his subsequent conduct. Sir 
Richard must have considered his action most extraor- 
dinary. It was extraordinary, Carruthers admitted ; 
but the shock had been so sudden, so overwhelming, 
was it any wonder that for a moment etiquette had 
gone by the board? Sir Richard would understand. 
Carruthers felt a comfortable conviction that Sir Rich- 
ard would understand. Although, of course, it was 
not to be expected that his Excellency should guess 
how personal was the nature of the discovery. That 
the reading of the wish might have been forced inten- 
tionally upon him never for a moment occurred to the 
young fellow. Inthe way of considering their emotions 
hidden, ostriches, as compared with lovers, are blatantly 
fatuous. Then he dismissed Sir Richard and his con- 
jectures from his mind. And folding his arms under 
his head, Carruthers drifted off into reverie. 

Miss Hastings was dining that night at the em- 
bassy. She came shyly into the reception-room, her 
eyes wide and a trifle expectant. Sir Richard had 
been very mysterious about the wonderful powers of 
his wishing-box. Her cheeks were slightly flushed ; 

she looked very young and very sweet. 
Carruthers, watching her, felt his heart 
leap. How utterly perfect she was ! 

It was not until dinner was over, how- 
ever, that he was able to get a word with 
her. Then, on the broad, cool piazza, 
where the moon flooded in between the pil- 
lars, and the fragrant honeysuckle filled 
the air with a subtle penetrating sweet- 
ness, he found her. She looked up as he 
came to her across the checkered lights 
and shadows, and there was that in his 
bearing at which she began to tremble. 

**Sir Richard told me to come out 
here,’’? she murmured, confusedly ; ‘‘he 
said—the ocean to-night———’’ 

But Carruthers caught her two hands 
in his own. 

**Muriel,’’ he cried, ‘‘ oh, Muriel, I love 
you!’’ It was not what he had meant to 
say. It was not atall what he had planned. 
But scmehow it seemed sufficient. 

**T love you,’’ he repeated, triumphant- 
ly, all the meaning of life compressed into 
these three words. The girl, in her shy 
sweetness, exquisitely tender, lifted clear, 
loyal eyes. 

“*T am gilad,’’ she whispered. 

And for a space there was silence on 

2 the moonlit veranda. Carruthers, hardly 
daring to breathe, let the first rapture sink 
deep into his being. He could still hardly 
believe it true. 

** And to think that you are willing to 

Continued on page 630. 
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DONT TOUCH OFF CANNON-CRACKERS BEHIND PERSONS TO DON’T GET UNDER A SKY-ROCKET WHILE APPLYING DON’T LET LITTLE SISTER SIT NEAR WHILE YOU ARE SETTING 
SEE THEM JUMP. THE LIGHT. OFF FIREWORKS. 


DON’T CELEBRATE THE DAY WITH THAT DAN- DON’T THROW LIGHTED CANNON-CRACKERS AT THE GIRLS. DON’T LOOK INTO A BROMAN-CANDLE AFTER 
GEROUS THING, THE REVOLVER. THE LIGHT HAS GONE OUT. 





DON’T BE SO FOOLISH AS TO HOLD AN EXPLODING CANNON- DON’T STAND WHERE DANGEROUS SPARKS FROM A PIN-WHEEL DON’T HOLD A DYNAMITE CRACKER IN YOUR HAND WHILE 
CRACKER IN YOUR HAND. WILL FALL ON YOU. LIGHTING THE FUSE. 


TIMELY DON’TS FOR CELEBRATORS OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


NEEDED WARNINGS TO THE YOUNGSTERS OF THE UNITED STATES WHICH, IF HEEDED, WILL PREVENT MANY OF THE 
USUAL CASUALTIES ON INDEPENDENCE DAY.—Photographs by J R. Schmidt. 
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MEMBERS OF THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH SYNOD, RECENTLY IN SESSION AT NEW YORK, AND THEIR FAMILIES VISITING WEST POINT AS THE GUESTS OF THE HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE. 
the right with General Mills (in uniform) and reading to the left, are: General A. L. Mills, Rev. Dr. Donald Sage Mackay, Mrs. Mackay, 


The figures in the centre of the picture, front rank, beginning at 


Mrs. Mills, General Horace Porter, General A. R. Chaffee, Mrs. Gaston, William G,. Gaston. 
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CADET COMPANIES A, B, C, D, E, AND F FORMING ON THE 


PARADE GROUNDS.— A. F&F. Dunn. 


DRESS PARADE—“ TO THE REAR—OPEN ORDER.”—A. E. Dunn. 


COMMENCEMENT SEASON AT WEST POINT ACADEMY. 
RECENT TYPICAL SCENES AT THE NATION'S GREAT MILITARY SCHOOL, WHERE MANY VISITORS WITNESSED THE EVOLUTIONS OF THE WELL-TRAINED CADETS. 


THE MAN 


[UNDER a recent decision of the Treasury Depart- 

ment foreign automobiles may not be re-imported 
under bond for touring purposes within one year from 
the date of the original importation. The matter came 
up in relation to an automobile that was entered at the 
port of New York under bond for touring purposes, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment circular, No. 33, March 15th, 1905, and there- 
after exported to Cuba, and again returned to the port 
of New York. The Treasury Department stated that 
the automobile could not be re-imported free of duty, 
even under the bond given on its original importation, 
or upon a new bond, at any time within one year from 
the date of the first importation. 


S WAS expected, the month of May was another 
record breaker for the automobile industry, for 
during the month 134 automobiles valued at $475,000 
were imported at New York, which brings the grand 
total of importatiens for the year up to 586 cars, of a 
total approximate value of $2,000,000. There are now 
registered in New York State about 30,000 automo- 
biles, of which 5,056, valued at over $12,000,000, were 
registered from January lst to June lst. In the 
month of May 1,863 automobiles were registered, 
1,613 in April, and 806 in March. During the first 
five months of the current year, 4,633 American cars 
were registered, valued at over $9,300,000, and 422 
imported cars at nearly $3,000,000. There are over 
12,000 pleasure automobiles in daily use in New York 
City. 
HE ROUTE and the rules for the Glidden tour have 
finally been announced, and it is expected that no 
further changes will be made. The tour proper starts 
from Buffalo on July 12th, and ends on Saturday, July 
28th, covering a period of over three weeks if the 
tourist starts from New York or Chicago. Seventeen 
days of the tour will be occupied by competition, and 
twelve of these days will be touring days, the other 
five being pleasure days. The route covers New York 
State, Saratoga to Lake Champlain across the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, along the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence River to Montreal and Quebec, and back through 
the woods of Maine and over the White Mountains to 
Bretton Woods, where the tour will disband. The 
tour, like last year’s Glidden tour, is simply a pleasure 
tour, and not strenuous enough to prove anything. A 


much better tour will be the projected one from Chicago 
to New York, which will be based on modified rules of 
the Herkomer tour in Germany, and which will really 
prove something, as all the types of cars, foreign and 
American, touring and runabout and commercial vehi- 
cles, will be admitted to contest for six splendid ster- 
ling-silver trophies in six different classes. 
PEN-AIR shows have always been suggested as a 
remedy for the crowded and congested conditions 
prevailing at the indoor automobile shows. It is to 
be regretted, however, that the initial attempt at 
holding an outdoor show in this country did not score 
a positive social and selling success. Outdoor shows, 





Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, of New York, uncle of the President, well- 
known as a lawyer, author, politician, and sportsman, aged seventy- 
six. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York, 
a distinguished physician and author, 
aged sixty-four. 

Henry O. Houghton, of Cambridge, 
Mass., a prominent publisher, aged fifty. 

Rev. Edward B. Hodge, of Philadelphia, 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church, and author, aged 
sixty-five. 

Harry N. Pillsbury, of Philadelphia. the 
American chess champion, aged thirty- 
four. 

Rufus E. Lester, Congressman from 
Georgia, aged sixty-nine. 

Harrison Edward Webster, of Rochester, 
former president of Union College, aged 
sixty-five. 

John M. Pattison, Governor of Ohio, and 
the only candidate on the Democratic State 
ticket elected last fall, aged fifty-nine. 

General Howard L. Porter, of Haverhill, 
Mass., leading shoe manufacturer, a Civil 
War veteran, and a prominent Odd Fellow, 
aged fifty-nine. 

William R. Thompson, of Pittsburg, 
Penn., a prominent financier, aged sixty- 
one. 

Professor Joseph Hardcastle, of the New York University, one of 
the ablest exper "accountants of the United States, aged seventy-nine. 

James Mills Woolworth, of Omaha, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, aged seventy-seven. 

















HON. ROBERT B. ROOSE- 
VELT, 
Publicist, author, and one 
ot New York’s leading 
citizens.— Copyright 
19006 by Rockwood, 
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IN THE AUTO 


of course, must be held in seasonable weather in con- 
venient and accessible locations ; hence to hold them 
in the height of the busy season, in out-of-the-way 
places, seems to be rank folly. These remarks are 
called for by experiences at the recent outdoor show 
at the Empire City track in New York. A fall show 
has been suggested, but the objections to this plan 
will be the lateness of the season and the fact that 
the makers will not be ready with their new models, 
especially the foreign cars, which are never exhib- 
ited before December on the other side. 
SECRETARY SHAW, when he goes abroad to study 

the denaturalized-alcohol question, will find the 
problem in this shape: The French government has 
offered two prizes, one of 20,000 francs and one of 
50,000 francs—the first for an ingredient which is 
cheaper than that now employed and which will pre- 
vent the possibility of fraud in denaturalizing alcohol, 
and the big prize for a system which will allow alcohol 
to be used for lighting purposes on the same conditions 
as gasoline. Here are the French conditions which 
the winner of the prizes must comply with: The de- 
naturant must have a smell and taste which will make 
the spirit unfit for drinking, and hence the essences of 
thyme, laurel, rose and aspic, etc., etc., must be 
rejected. The odor must not be strong enough to pre- 
vent the use of such alcohol for domestic purposes, 
which, therefore, puts acetylene and other similar 
odorous gases out of the running. Such soluble de- 
naturants also may not be used as leave deposits, 
and this, therefore, also strikes out of the list salt, 
alum, tobacco juice, and sulphate of soda. The com- 
pound must also be not less nor more volatile than the 
alcohol itself, so that it could not be eliminated by dis- 
tillation. Ammonia and sulphuric acid will not be al- 
lowed because they act on metals, and poisons are 
also rejected ; the final provision, however, being that 
it must be economical and a commercial product. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CuRES HEADACHE 


CAUSED by summer heat, overwork, nervous disorders 
or impaired digestion. Relieves quickly. 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) A NOVEL CUSTOM IN GEORGIA—RECENT ANNUAL ALL-DAY SINGING CONVENTION AT DECATUR, ATTENDED BY THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE WHO SANG OLD SONGS FROM MORNING 
UNTIL NIGHT—GROUP OF SINGERS AT DINNER NEAR A HISTORIC CANNON USED BY GEORGIA TROOPS AGAINST THE CREEK INDIANS IN 1°36.—E, A. Speer, Georgia, 


A COMFORTABLE CAMP FOR REFUGEES BUILT IN JEP- > “ad \ = EARTHQUAKE CRACK TWO FEET WIDE IN GOLDEN GATE 


FERSON SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO, AFTER THE ; ' ‘ PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, CAUSED BY THE LATE~ 
BIG FIRE.—Arthur Inkersley, California. ’ ‘ TREMOR.— W. D. Chamberlain, Calitornia. 


STUDENTS IN ODD COSTUMES PARADING THE CAMPUS DURING THE “ SPRING- 
DAY” FESTIVAL AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY.— W. Matthews, New York. 


MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES IMMIGRATION COMMISSION ON THE ROOF-GARDEN AT ELLIS ISLAND, WHERE THEY WENT TO INDUCE IMMIGRANTS TO GO SOUTH.—D. E. Arthur, New York. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—GEORGIA WINS. 
HAPPENINGS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST ILLUSTRATED BY SELECTIONS FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF COMPETENT CAMERISTS. 
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FROM NEWSBOY TO CONGRESS 


ILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, of Michigan, who is a 
candidate to succeed Senator Alger, is one of 
the best examples of the self-made man in the House 
of Representatives. He is better known than any 
other representative from his State, is a member of 
the best committee in the House (Ways and Means, ) 
and at no distant day will be a member of the United 
States Senate, where a career awaits him. It will be 
a proud day for him, although it will not turn his 
head, when he reaches that high place, for he can look 
back on the days when he sold popcorn in the streets 
of Grand Rapids with a feeling of pride on account 
of his success in life. Recently he acquired a control- 
ling interest in the Grand Rapids Herald, a paper that 
he sold in the streets as a newsboy. There is a great 
deal in a boy and man who ean rise above circum- 
stances and conquer in adversity. 

Mr. Smith’s parents were people of good family 
living in southern Michigan. His father made a com- 
fortable living, and at times was well off, but he was 
a liberal spender, and his sudden death came at a time 
when he had nothing to leave to his family. His two 
sons—they were only boys then—shouldered the bur- 
dens and cares of the family. They had helped an old 
man who was a corn-popper, and they knew how to pop 
corn. They went into the business of popping corn 
and selling it, and they sometimes made as much as 
seventy-five dollars a month. Meanwhile, William 
Alden was also selling papers on the streets. Deing a 
bright boy, he made friends, and as he was helping him- 
self, his friends tried to help him. He was appointed a 
page in the Michigan Legislature, and while serving 
the State in that capacity he was correspondent of the 
Chicago Times. That was in the days when Wilbur 
F. Story was making the Times the greatest paper in 
the West. 

It was while he was at Lansing that young Smith 
acquired two ambitions one was to become a lawyer 
and the other to enter public life. Both have been 
gratified. He began at once to study law, and was in 
the office of the present chief justice of Michigan, and 
with Assistant Attorney-General Burch, now of the 
Department of Justice. As a lawyer he had a good 
practice, and a public career was soon open to him. 
He took a lively interest in politics and campaigned 
with great success. When he was thirty years old he 
was offered a congressional nomination, but he was 
not ready. Four years later he accepted and has been 
the choice of his party in the district ever since. It is 
a rather interesting fact that among Smith’s youthful 
friends was Charles A. Towne. They talked together 
about their aspirations and both decided they would go 
to Congress. Towne went to Minnesota and was 
elected to Congress from that State, Smith being 
elected at the same time. So these two friends en- 
tered Congress together. Both were then of the same 
party, but Towne now represents a Democratic dis- 
trict in New York City. 

William Alden Smith’s congressional career has 
been of a character to raise him above the large ma- 
jority in the House. He had good stuff in him and it 
has caused him to develop. While a good party man, 
he has not been hidebound, and has several times been 


By Arthur W. Dunn 


an ‘‘insurgent,’’ as members are called who do not 
always obey the orders of the party leaders. Before 
the Spanish war, when so much was said about the 
conditions in Cuba, Mr. Smith visited that island and 
ascertained for himself the true situation. When he 
returned he was a pronounced advocate of intervention 
because of the intolerable government of Spain. He 
was one of the leaders of a band of Republicans who 
forced the House to act. Even the powerful Speaker 
teed was unable to hold them, and when it was found 

















HON. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, ONCE A NEWSBOY, NOW A PROMI- 
NENT CONGRESSMAN FROM MICHIGAN AND A CANDIDATE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES SENATE.— Beil. 


that there were a sufficient number with the Dem- 
ocrats, not only to threaten, but to present a plan for 
overturning the House rules and the managers with 
them, Reed and his trusty lieutenants capitulated. 
Against such men as Smith, Reed could not hold the 
House and pocket the war resolution. 

Mr. Smith was again a successful ‘‘insurgent ”’ 
when, in the Fifty-seventh Congress, he was among 
the independent Republicans who defeated the Cuban 
reciprocity bill. They did it by overriding the sacred 
rules of the House and putting in an amendment for 
free refined sugar, which killed the bill. ‘‘ The Mar- 
shal Ney of the beet-sugar forces,’’ Champ Clark 
called him for that exploit. But he did not carry his 
‘insurgent ’’ tactics beyond limit. While he never 
believed in the Cuban reciprocity bill, he did not fight 
it when the whole country was demanding it and 
when it was a foregone conclusion that it would be 


adopted. Nor did he become an “‘insurgent’’ this 
year when the Philippine bill was considered, although 
he opposed the measure. Mr. Smith believes in fight- 
ing when results can be accomplished. 

Besides being a lawyer and a politician, Mr. Smith 
is a business man and a money-maker. He has built 
two railroads in his State, one forty-four miles in 
length and the other thirty miles long. One was built 
to connect a number of Michigan towns and the other 
to open up a lumber region. He sold both roads and 
made a large profit. He is also interested in a num- 
ber of othér business concerns not only in his own 
home of Grand Rapids, but in other places. While he 
is very fond of the law and is attorney in many big 
cases, he likes business, and is so successful in busi- 
ness ventures that he ‘is sure to become a rich man. 
Mr. Smith is not a quarrelsome man, although: his 
life has been a succession of contests. He has battled 
for all that he has acquired and all that he has accom- 
plished. He has fought for what he wanted not only 
in Congress, but out of it. 

An intcresting thing about him is his regard for his 
friends and the fact that he never forgets those who 
were his friends in trying times. Among the employés 
of the House is Colonel Edwin S. Pierce, deputy ser- 
geant-at-arms. Colonel Pierce was once a successful 
business man in Grand Rapids and afterward met with 
reverses. In his prosperous days he was a friend of 
the struggling boy and youth, William Alden Smith. 
Smith as a boy once bought a suit of clothes at Pierce’s 
store and paidfor itin pennies. When Smith began 
studying law Pierce gave him a key to a room over 
his store and allowed him to use it, rent free, as an 
office. In after years, when Smith was up and Pierce 
was down, Smith remembered his old friend. He 
brought Colonel Pierce to Washington and put him in 
the office he now holds. 

‘He was once a protégé of mine,’’ said Colonel 
Pierce, speaking of the congressman, ‘‘and now I am 
a protégé of his.”’ 

This shows the ups and downs of life. 

Colonel Pierce speaks of Mr. Smith with great affec- 
tion, and expects to see him occupy a high place in the 
nation. ‘‘ He is the kind of man that makes friends,’’ 
said the colonel. ‘‘ You ought to see him when he 
goes home and is among his people. They show what 
they think of him. Then, he is such a man of the peo- 
ple. I remember one time when the band was playing 
on the street and William Alden went up to the snare 
drummer, took his drum, and played through two or 
three tunes, and he played the drum well, too, just as 
he does everything else.’”’ 

Every year, on Lincoln’s birthday, William Alden 
Smith takes to his home city a splendid array of 
speakers to address his people at the Lincoln-day ban- 
quet. He has with him on these occasions prominent 
members of the President’s Cabinet, foreign ambas- 
sadors, army and navy officers, and others who have 
distinguished themselves in public life. His people 
have come to look forward to these annual meetings 
with a great deal of interest, and they appreciate their 
member of Congress for bringing these “‘ lions ’’ among 
them. 





A WONDERFUL WORLD OF WIRES 


HE ASSERTION has been made now and then dur- 
ing the past few years, that the Marconi system 
of telegraphing through the air was likely shortly to 
supersede the old order of things, and that a wireless 
age might soon be ushered in. How much such a revo- 
lution in our methods of intercommunication would 
mean for the world few have ever stopped to consider. 
A few facts and figures, drawn from the recent annual 
report of President Clowry, of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, may help to give some conception 
of the enormous interests, financial and otherwise, 
which would have to be set aside before the wireless 
age could come in. In 1866 the company had 37,380 
miles of poles and cables, 75,686 miles of wire, and 
2,250 offices. In 1905 these items stood: 200,224 
miles of poles and cables, 1,184,557 miles of wire, and 
23,814 offices. The first year in which the number of 
messages was recorded was 1867, when the total 
is set down as 5,879,282. By 1880 the number of 
messages sent had increased to 29,215,509, and last 
year the number was 67,477,320, not including mes- 
sages sent over leased wires or under railroad con- 
tracts. The average toll per message in 1868 was 
$1.047. In 1905 it was $.316. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company was granted 
its original charter by the State of New York on 
April 4th, 1856, so that the present month witnesses 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. No better 
illustration could be afforded of the marvelous indus- 
trial and commercial expansion of these fifty years, of 
the wonderful changes wrought in the world by invent- 
ive genius, than the history and growth of this cor- 
poration during the half-century of its existence. 
To an admirable and exhaustive review of the sub- 
ject published in a recent number of the Telegraph 
Age, we are indebted for the interesting facts which 
we give here. The Western Union Telegraph Company 
grew out of a prior concern known as the New York 
and Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph Company, 
organized at Rochester, N. Y., with the object, as the 


name implies, of extending the telegraph business 
through the middle West. 

The original capital of the Western Union was 
$170,000, and it maintained its headquarters at Roch- 
ester for fifteen years after assuming its present 
name. In 1851 there were over fifty different tele- 
graph companies doing business in the United States, 
and a fierce attack was made upon the new and rival 
system established at Rochester. But by 1861, 
through the consolidation of the larger lines and the 
disappearance of others, the telegraph interests of the 
country had been merged into six systems working 
together in a friendly alliance, the Western Union 
covering the States north of the Ohio River and parts 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and Kansas. Further 
consolidations were soon made, and the Western Union 
so gained in power and prosperity that in 1866, at the 
end of fifteen years from the date of its organization 
at Rochester, it had practically absorbed all the other 
companies and had become a national system, control- 
ling over 75,000 miles of wire. In 1866 the general 
offices of the company were removed to New York 
City. The Vanderbilts controlled the company for a 
long time, and then it fell into the hands of the late Jay 
Gould. Misgivings were felt as to the success of his 
management, but, as events proved, it reached its 
most prosperous era while under his control, and that 
prosperity continued after his death, when his son, 
George J. Gould, became his father’s successor. 

How great the reduction in telegraph rates has been 
since the early years is shown by a table giving the 
rates for a ten-word message between New York City 
and other points throughout the Union, as they were 
in 1865 and as they are now. Thus, in 1865, it cost 
$3.25 to telegraph ten words from New York to At- 
lanta, where the present rate is fifty cents. The toll 
on a similar message from the same point to Chicago 
was $2.05, to Omaha $4.45, to San Francisco $7.45, 
and to Santa Fé $10.50. 

When it was first proposed to extend a telegraph 


system across the continent to the Paciiic coast and 
government aid was sought, some peculiar arguments 
were urged against it. It was alleged, for instance, 
that the Indians would tear down the wires as fast as 
they were put up, or that the poles would be swept 
away by the irresistible movements of the immense 
herds of buffaloes then roaming over the plains. 
Other serious, practical obstacles also presented 
themselves. Among these were such difficulties as 
those of procuring and transporting poles and of re- 
pairing the lines when injured, while not the least of 
the uncertainties was the amount of business to be 
depended upon after the line was up. But under the 
lead of the Western Union, and through companies 
organized in alliance with it, the transcontinental line 
was pushed on and completed on.March 15th, 1861, a 
little over four months from the time it was begun, 
and in time to be of incalculable service to the govern- 
ment at Washington and to the general public during 
the Civil War. In the proceedings which led up to 
this result the Western Union acquired a majority of 
the stock of the Missouri River Telegraph Company, 
of which Robert C. Clowry, now president of the 
Western Union, was superintendent and secretary. 

The Western Union now numbers among its stock- 
holders over ten thousand persons, and over thirty 
thousand other persons are on its pay-roll as employés. 
It was nearly seven years after the organization was 
completed before the stockholders received any return 
from their investments. In December, 1857, the com- 
pany paid its first dividend. All these things are a 
matter of record. But how much this great telegraph 
system has done to diffuse intelligence among the 
people, to develop the material resources of the coun- 
try, and to promote the comfort and happiness of 
mankind, no annalist can tell. 


For a run-down system take the Tonic Abbott’s 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
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A HAPPY BARNYARD FAMILY.— Mrs. E. FE. Trumbull, New York. 
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(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) MAKING AMERICAN PIES IN THE DESERT—-AN ARAB BAKE-OVEN ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF CAIRO.—G. Fruhmann, Egypt. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
NEW YORK WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, FRANCE THE SECOND, AND EGYPT THE THIRD. 
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Digging a Path up Pike’s Peak through the Snow 


|? WAS a century ago when Major Zebulon Pike dis- 

covered the lofty peak of the Rockies which bears 
and immortalizes his name. He was probably the 
first white man to look upon its grandeur, and he made 
many fruitless attempts to scale its height, but only 
succeeded in climbing to what is now known as Chey- 
enne Mountain. Pike then abandoned the project, de- 
claring that ‘‘no human being could ascend to its 
pinnacle.’’ In 1819, Major S. H. Long was sent to the 
Rockies by the Secretary of War, and on July 13th a 
party of five men made the first ascent, arriving at 
the summit on the night of the 14th, after many hard- 
ships. The first woman to stand on the peak was 
Mrs. James Holmes, who reached the top August 5th, 
1858, after a three-days trip. This was in the early 
days of the American republic, before the genius of 
invention had lifted many burdens off the toil of man 
and provided those comforts and facilities now enjoyed 
in travel and pleasure seeking. 

The coming of the railroad to Denver in 1870 
brought hundreds of tourists, as well as home-seekers. 
They saw the snow-capped peak, majestic and beauti- 
ful and began to consider its scenic advantages. There 
are other peaks in the Rockies higher, but they are in 
the midst of mountain chains and the range of vision is 
restricted by the surrounding heights. Standing alone, 
isolated at the peint of a spur, Pike’s Peak commands 
a panorama of nature’s beauty unsurpassed on the 
American continent. How to get the tourists to the 
summit was a problem, and many made the long and 
hazardous journey on foot, or by burros, but this re- 
quired a sturdy constitution, and in 1884 a project to 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


build a railroad to the summit took form, though it 
was not until 1890 that the golden spike was driven. 

This marked the laying of the ties of that queer 
railroad, which in nine miles overcomes an elevation 
of 7,518 feet. There is no trestle-work whatever, 
and the four short bridges are of iror and rest on 
solid masonry. In many places the road-bed, which 
is from fifteen to twenty-two feet wide, is built on 
solid rock. The rack rail used forms a continuous 
double ladder into which the toothed wheels of the 
locomotive work. There is abundance of brake power : 
hand, steam, water, and automatic brakes ; and there 
has never been a serious accident. The locomotive 
pushes the car in ascending, and preeedes it in de- 
scending, and the sensation of being gradually pushed 
up and up into the very heart of eternal desolation is 
one of awe and delight happily mingled. The timber 
line is passed at 11,578 feet, where the last tree may 
be seen, while to the left of the road, spread out like 
a mirror, is the placid Lake Moraine, covering oné 
hundred and ten acres. 

Few people realize the sensation of standing 14,147 
feét above the level of the sea and gazing over miles 
and miles of the earth’s surface. Looking down, one 
may peer into the ‘‘ bottomless pit’’ at the great rents 
in the mountain where the sun never finds its way, 
and where the snow of centuries lies undisturbed by 
changing seasons; or, looking up, behold the great 
sea of plains to the east or, toward the west, the hun- 
dreds of towering peaks, with tiny villages nestled at 
their base. The vision is strained and the mind dazed 
at the magnificent, sweeping view. 


Pike’s Peak has various moods. I have stood on its 
summit in sunshine and in storm; I have snow-balled 
on its heights in July, and have seen it practically dug 
out in the early summer when the snow was, in some 
places, fifty feet deep. The digging-out process be- 
gins about the middle of May, and the track is usually 
free from snow by the first of June, even though for 
the last thousand feet one passes through a veritable 
canyon of snow. A snow-plow and engine are run as 
far as they can push through, after which the work- 
men dig trenches along the track and around great 
blocks of snow. Skids are laid on the side of the moun- 
tain, and the huge masses rolled down. Frequently 
there is a small avalanche, and the men run to the 
engine for safety. 

Aside from the usual discomforts which attend a 
job like this, a peculiar species of mosquito abounds 
and attaoks quite viciously the men at their work 
Then, too, the glistening snow is injurious to the eyes, 
impairing the sight, and in many instances causing 
temporary blindness. The chilled air, combined with 
the reflection from the glaring whiteness of the snow, 
causes the face to chap and bleed, rendering it neces- 
sary to wear a cloth mask for protection. Taken al- 
together, the task of opening this highway to America’s 
great scenic mountain is one of many hardships and 
bitter experiences, a@ad those who, a little later in the 
season, make the trip in comparative comfort, have 
but a slight realization of the trials and difficulties of 
the first ascent, at the beginning of the season, of the 
world’s highest railway. But their labors are not in 
vain, for the road’s patronage increases yearly. 





A Reform in Geography. 


T WAS the late Bishop Coxe, of Buffalo, if we re- 
member correctly, who once humorously suggested 
the creation of a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to mountains, rivers, lakes, and other innocent and 
helpless objects in nature to which ugly, absurd, and 
often ignorhinious names are attached, such as Devil 
Lake, Podunkville, and Bungtown Four Corners. -If 
such naming of things beautiful and attractive in 
themselves may not be regarded as an act of cruelty, 
it is surely an act of human perversity which a mind 
attuned to the finer things in life and nature finds it 
hard to forgive. If a dog be given a bad name he 
may be hung, but no such desperate alternative pre- 
sents itself in the case of a town, a river, or a moun- 
tain peak which has been dubbed with some silly and 
incongruous title; they are doomed to perpetual 
ignominy, unless, perchance, some mighty effort is 
made in their behalf. Jimtown must be Jimtown 
through all the ages. 

Happily, our Federal government has been alive to 
the need of a reform in geographical nomenclature, 
and some years ago constituted a body having aims 
not unlike the society suggested by Bishop Coxe. 
This body, known as the board of geographic names, 
makes little or no effort to displace or change names 
of long standing, but seeks rather to use its influence 
and authority as a preventive for the future and also 
by way of guidance and suggestion. Very recently 
this board has adopted a set of “* principles for guid- 
ance in the selection of place names,’’ some of which 
may be given here as a matter of general interest : 


Euphonious and suitable names of Indian, Spanish, or French ori- 
gin should be retained. 

Names suggested by the peculiarities of the topographia features, 
such as their form, vegetation, or animal life, etc., are acceptable, 
generally speaking, but duplication of names, especially in a State, 
is to be a¥oided. Names such as Elk, Beaver, Cottonwood, and 
Bald are altogether too numerous. 

Names of living persons should be applied very rarely, and only 
persons of great eminence should be thus honored. No personal 
names should be attached because of relationship, friendship, or per- 
sonal interest, nor should names of obscure persons be given. 

Names of eminent men now dead may be thus perpetuated, par- 
ticularly those of early explorers, naturalists, geologists, topogra- 
phers, etc. " 

The multiplication of names for the different parts of the same 
feature, such as a river or mountain range, should be avoided. Only 
one name should be applied to a stream or mountain range through- 
out its entire length ; in the case of a river, following up the longest 
branch. 


Where the rule last named is applied it will prevent 
a repetition of the absurd practice of using the same 
word for four or five towns in a group, the only dis- 
tinction being a point of compass such as north, 
south, ete. This practice is common in the New Eng- 
land and Middle States, and is always suggestive of a 
poverty of language hardly less than painful. The 
towns thus strung along under one general title can 
have no individuality, no matter what the distinctive 
merits or features of each may be. The English lan- 
guage is surely rich enough to fit out every town, 
however small and humble, with a proper designation 
of its own. The board of geographic names has a 
truly useful mission, and it is only to be wished that 
it enact some post-facto laws and wipe out some geo- 
graphical abominations which have existed now far too 
long. 


New Memorial of the Greatest Explorer. 


AVID LIVINGSTONE, the greatest missionary to 
Africa and subsequently a great explorer, died 
while on his knees at Ilala, near Chitambo’s kraal, 
central Africa, not far from seventy miles southeast 


of Lake Bangweolo. The place is off the line of 
travel in Africa, and remote from the mission stations 
founded in the central district since Livingstone’s 
death. His heart was buried beneath the tree on the 
spot where he died, but the place is marked by an 
obelisk. It is now proposed to establish two strong 
mission stations, one at Chitambo, which is nearly 250 
miles west of Lake Nyassa, the other one at Mirongo. 
At Chitambo the European missionary in charge will 
be Mr. Malcolm Moffat, grandson of Robert and Mary 
Moffat,"African missionaries, and a nephew of Living- 
stone. He has been a member of the mission for a 
dozen years as an agriculturist, and has had remark- 
able success in influencing many native men. Miron- 
go is already occupied by trained native evangelists. 
The native church, after thirty years, numbers over 
three thousand members, and is full of enthusiasm in 
reference to this advance movement toward the dis- 
tricts hitherto in heathenism, and will supply the 
trained helpers in large numbers. The Livingstonia 
committee in Scotland calls for $5,000 at once to oc- 
cupy this new station of Chitambo, and for $5,000 a 
year to provide the annual cost of European mission- 
aries there. This is regarded as a proper monument 
to be erected to the memory of the great missionary 
whose last earthly prayer for Africa was uttered on 
this spot. 
es 


The Outbreak at Cananea, Mex. 


T IS ESTIMATED that the amount of American 
capital invested in Mexico is somewhere between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000. More than half of 
this money has gone into that republic during the last 
decade, and American money has flowed more rapidly 
into Mexico during the last year than ever before. 
Probably as much of this capital is invested in mining 
as in all other industries combined. 

American mining operations are probably even 
greater than Mexican operations in the republic. Re- 
cently English and South African capital in consider- 
able quantities has gone into mineral development in 
the great mineral state of Mexico, but these interests 
are insignificant compared with those of Americans. A 
year ago President Diaz said that half of the mining 
titles which he signed were for citizens of the United 
States. 

It is only natural that the report of the recent con- 
flict between Mexicans and Americans at the property 
of the Greene Consolidated Mining Company, Cananea, 
Mex., state of Sonora, should have caused consider- 





A Song of the Air-ship. 


OOO Bee: 





H, the horse, and the wheel, and the automobile, 
And the train for the people who craw], 
But for him who will dare take a ride in the air, 
A journey to heaven’s blue wall; 
A race with the stars in their silvery cars, 
And a brush with the moon as we fly, 
Is the trip to enjoy when all earth-pleasures cloy, 
Then ho! for a spin in the sky. 


HE world, with its woes, and its rains and its snows, 
Drops down like a plummet below, 
And the universe lies straight ahead as we rise 
Like an arrow unloosed from the bow. 
The cloud-wreaths divide like the foam on the tide, 
And the planets like lamp-posts flash by 
As we daringly sweep through the aérial deep— 
Ho! ho! for a spin in the sky, 
MINNA IRVING. 











able alarm throughout the United States. The first 
reports in the newspapers, particularly in the sensa- 
tional press, were grossly exaggerated and contained 
many statements which are known to be absolutely 
absurd and preposterous to persons familiar with con- 
ditions in Mexico. The newspaper correspondents 
who sent out the first articles hinted that the difficulty 
in Mexico was an outbreak of a general movement for 
the purpose of driving Americans from the Mexican 
republic. Other reports said that it was the begin- 
ning of an effort to overthrow the,Diaz régime. Both 
of these were entirely without foundation. 

The trouble at Cananea was merely a local quarrel, 
because American and Mexican miners were both em- 
ployed there. The Greene Consolidated Company, un- 
like other mining companies in Sonora, engaged a 
large number of American laborers*in the mines, along 
with Mexicans. It is said that American laborers re- 
ceived $5 (Mexican) and tlhe Mexicans $2.50. It is 
only natural that under these conditions the Mexicans 
should have become disgruntled. Other mine opera- 
tors in Sonora have been watching the experiment at 
the Greene mine with considerable interest, and many 
of them expressed themselves as doubtful of its suc- 
cess. No other operators of any consequence have 
employed American laborers. The Mexican works for 
much smaller wage, and his labor is entirely satisfac- 
tory wherever it is intelligently conducted. Labor 
unions are not permitted by the Mexican government, 
so that there is none of the difficulty in Mexico which 
is experienced in the United States through the strikes 
of discontented workmen. 

The trouble at Cananea had little effect on the 
Greene property, and it has had no effect whatever on 
other mining interests in that state or any other of 
the Mexican republic. It is unfortunate that such in- 
flamed and alarming reports as those which were sent 
out at first should have been permitted to appear in 
print. Reliable newspapers have already taken pains 
to correct the statements which at first were pub- 
lished. 


Interesting to Architects and Builders. 


THE LARGEST photograph taken of the San Fran- 

cisco fire ruins, measuring forty-six inches, and 
embracing four pages of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, appears 
in its issue of June 7th asa supplement. It has no 
printing on the back, and gives a startling idea of the 
tremendous devastation wrought by the fire, covering 
an area of six miles. This picture is well worth 
framing and hanging up as a remarkable souvenir of 
the greatest calamity of its kind on record. If you 
have not seen it, inclose ten cents for acopy. It will 
be promptly mailed. Copies of the fire photograph, 
printed on heavier paper, will be sent unfolded with 
the issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, both inclosed in a tube, 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. Address, Judge Com- 
pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


All That the Fondest 


Or FonD MOTHERS DESIRES FOR THE ALLEVIATION 
OF HER SKIN-TORTURED BaBy Is To BE 


Found in warm baths with Cuticura Soap, assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. These pure, 
sweet, and gentle curatives afford instant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep for mother and child, and point to a 
speedy cure in the most distressing of torturing and 
disfiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings, and 
chafings of infants and children, when the usual rem- 
edies and even the best physicians fail. Cures made 
in infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, 
permanent, and economical. 
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HIGHEST TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE WORLD, ON THE 
SUMMIT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 14,147 FEET ABOVE THE 


SEA—MASKED SNOW-SHOVELERS AT WORK 
Mrs. C_R, Miller. 








DEEP CANYON DUG THROUGH THE SNOW 
THE HIGH MOUNTAIN DURING THE 
LATTER PART OF THE SPRING. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 




































































IMPRESSIVE VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE SUMMIT HOUSE, SHOWING 
HUNDREDS OF SQUARE MILES OF MOUNTAINOUS TERRITORY. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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DIGGING TRENCHES THROUGH SNOW FIFTY FEET DEEP IN THE CLOSING DAYS OF MAY, ON THE SUMMIT OF THE LOFTY MOUNTAIN EARLY IN JUNE—MEN SHOVELING AWAY THE 


IN ORDER TO CLEAR THE COG-WHEEL ROAD.—J. G. Heistand. SNOW AND A TOURIST WEARING A STRAW HAT.—Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


CUTTING A CANYON THROUGH THE DEEP SNOW ON PIKE’S PEAK. 


TREMENDOUS SPRING-TIME TASK OF UNCOVERING THE COG-WHEEL ROAD UP THE GIANT OF THE ROCKIES IN 
SEASON FOR THE SUMMER TRAFFIC.—See opposite page. 
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“THE TRAINING of a cavalryman, from the time 

of his enlistment to the day when he is turned out 
a finished horseman, is a task requiring much hard 
work and patience. Unless the recruit is unusually 
bright and active, it takes not less than two years to 
complete his education. 

His first instruction is if the facings and setting-up 
exercises, to develop his muscles. When a horse is 
given to him —a well-broken old cavalry stager—it is ca- 
parisoned simply with the blanket and watering bridle, 
which is a bridle 
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HOW UNCLE SAM’S ROUGH RIDERS ARE TURNED OUT 


By Samuel van Leer, First Liculenant, Fifleenth United States Cavalry 


now in the cavalry are recruited from cities and have 
never mounted a horse before their enlistment. 

In breaking the young horse you have a more dif- 
ficult problem, as he must be handled with extreme 
care and kindness, and the least departure therefrom 
may ruin the horse. He should be broken with the 
snaffle bit, taught gradually, and made much of when- 
ever he is required to do anything new. He is first 
given the bending lessons, to supple the neck and 
make him rein-wise, taught to lead and placed upon 
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carry himself well and give the proper arch to his 
neck, side reins, fastened to the cinch rings of the sad- 
dle, are excellent, and while at first the horse finds 
them irksome and will fret more or less, if you are 
kind to him he soon learns to arch his neck to prevent 
pain from pressure of the bit. 

I have gone into this matter rather at length, but 
the true solution in training horse or man is simply 
patience, kindness, and common sense. The only 
methods I use are those prescribed in the cavalry drill 

regulations, and if 





with a snaffle bit. 
He is then taken to 
the riding-hall and 
instructed in han- 
dling the _ reins, 
which he is required 
to hold in both 
hands. The horse 
is first made to walk, 
and the recruit is 
instructed in grip- 
ping the animal with 








they are strictly ad- 
hered to the horse 
will respond to the 
teaching and be a 
credit to his teacher. 


a & 
A City with a 
Great Future. 


MOVEMENT 
has started to 








his knees. While 
doing this he is told 
to keep his toes 
turned in and his 
heels out, so that when he gets his spurs he will not be 
continually pricking his horse’s flanks. After the walk 
comes the slow trot, which he has to take with and 
without the reins. As soon as he is observed to be 
clinging to the reins for support (which is, of course, 
bad for the horse’s mvuth) he is required to hand 
them to the man who leads the horse and to fold his 
arms across his chest, so that he has only his knees 
with which to maintain his equilibrium. 

When he has gained confidence the horse’s gait is 
changed from the trot to the gallop and vice versa, 
and he is taught how to gather the horse and acceler- 
ate or slacken its gait. Having made so much prog- 


TROOP G, FIFTEENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY, IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN—THE FOUR-CIRCLE DRILL.—A. FE. Dunn. 


the longe, a rope or lariat being used for that pur- 
pose. He is made to move to the right and left in a 
circle, to change his gait, thrown and taught to lie 
down at the signal or word of command, to move back- 
ward or forward, to passage, turn on the forehand, 
haunches, etc. In doing*this a small switch is used in 
conjunction with the spur and the reins. It is neces- 
sary to be very patient and always kind; one must 
pet him and make much of him whenever he responds 
to the aids. He soon learns what is required of him 
and only a few lessons are necessary. Whenever he 
has responded to the reins they should be relaxed, and 
he should be allowed to have his head. To make him 


annex to Los An- 
geles a large part of 
the county of that 
name, so as to 
take in San Pedro, on the Pacific. Los Angeles is 
fourteen miles from the Pacific on an east and west 
line. The city’s nearest port, however, is San Pedro, 
twenty-five miles to the south, on San Pedro Bay, an 
inlet of the Pacific. San Pedro has one of the finest 
harbors on the big Western ocean, is the terminus of 
Senator Clark’s new railway, the San Pedro, Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake, and is also on Harriman’s South- 
ern Pacific line. Famed as a health resort for many 
years, Los Angeles is now one of the Pacific slope’s 
greatest business centres. Its population, 50,000 in 
1890 and 102,000 in 1900, is probably in the neighbor- 
hood of 225,000 in 1906. Of all the towns west of the 














THE GRAND CIRCLE—LIEUTENANT VAN LEER IN 
THE CENTRE.— A. FE. Dunn. 


ress, he is shown the aids and how to use 
them—how to make a horse turn upon his 
forehand and haunches, how to back, move 
forward, passage, etc. While he is gradually 
acquiring this knowledge his duties at dis- 
mounted drill, setting-up exercises, Butt’s 
manual with the rifle, sabre practice, dis- 
mounted, and twenty minutes daily in the 
gymnasium are developing his muscles and 
giving him confidence in his agility and 
strength. Then he is taught to dismount 
while his horse is moving and to mount both 
from the near and the off sides; and, when 
he has become sufficiently expert, to dis- 
mount, vault, and mount from the other side, 
then to dismount and mount facing the horse’s 
tail. By the time he has learned this he has 
gained such confidence that he is easily ad- 
vanced to mounting over one horse upon a 
second; and from that point his training is 
a question of development and of teaching 
him to apply his strength and agility and 
utilize the action of his mount to accomplish 
his feats. 

When he has fully mastered the principles 
of maintaining his seat at all gaits and in 
jumping hurdles, etc , he is promoted to the 
saddle and taught the cavalry seat. . Then 
come the mounted exercises, and when he 
becomes expert in them and the aids, Cossack 
riding, hurdling, etc., he is fit to be put in 
the troop and be called a cavalryman ; but, 
as I have said, it takes time, patience, and 
perseverance, as well as true grit, to undergo 
the training. The innate love the majority 
of men have for horses is a great factor in 























TROOP IN CROSS FORMATION, READY TO ADVANCE. 
A. BE, Dunn. 


Rocky Mountains, Los Angeles ranks next 
to San Francisco in inhabitants, business 
importance, and wealth. All the railways 
of the Pacific slope, either by their main lines 
or by branches, touch at the southern Cali- 
fornia metropolis. It is growing faster than 
any other city west of the Mississippi. In 
extent of its bank clearances it ranks fifteenth 
on the roll among the country’s business 
centres. 

Some Eastern papers reported that Los 
Angeles was shaken up at the time the earth- 
quake destroyed much of San Francisco, 
Santa Rosa, Santa Barbara, and other towns 
on the coast. This was an error. Los An- 
geles is outside of the earthquake zone. It was 
not touched by the shake that hit most of its 
neighbors. The earthquake is helping it. 
Much of the business of the devastated cities 
is going to Los Angeles now, and more of it 
is likely to go there in the future. Annex- 
ation will give Los Angeles the outlet for ex- 
pansion which it needs, and make its growth 
in the near future even more rapid than it 
has been in the recent past. By taking in 
San Pedro it will have one of the finest ports 
in the country. The steamboat connection 
which it already has with San Francisco and 
other coast cities, by way of San Pedro, will 
be immediately and immensely increased when 
that port becomes part of the city’s corporate 
limits, and when the territory between the 
two cities, now rapidly filling, is built up. Los 
Angeles wants steamboat connection with 
Asia, with the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, and with Europe. The annexation of 








keeping them from becoming tired and dis- 
gusted with the life before they have become 
horsemen, as two-thirds of the men who are 


THE EQUINE AND HUMAN PYRAMID, WHICH MAINTAINS ITS FORMATION DURING A 
WALK AROUND THE ARENA.—A. E. Dunn. 


San Pedro and the completion of the Pan- 
ama Con-l -vill give it a chance to realize all 
that ar 
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GENERAL MANAGER STANFORD (TALL MAN IN CENTRE), OF THE TENT CITY, AND A WHITE-CROSS NURSE GIVING A YOUTHFUL CONVALESCENT A DOSE 
GROUP OF WHITE-CROSS NURSES. OF “ LEMONADE.” 























SURGEON STITCHING THE WOUND OF A REFUGEE INJURED DURING THE FIRE. A LITTLE DISFIGURED, BUT FULL OF SAN FRANCISCO GRIT. 





























A TRIO OF NURSES ALL THE WAY FROM CHICAGO. WATCHING THE ARRIVAL OF A PATIENT FROM THE FIRE-SWEPT DISTRICT. 
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PROMINENT FIGURES AT THE TENT CITY—GENERAL MANAGER WILMOT, OF THE WHITE CROSS YOUNGSTER IN THE HANDS OF THE NURSES, GETTING THE LAST DROP OF 
(AT LEFT), AND DR. CARPENTER, OF BERKELEY, SURGEON IN CHARGE (AT RIGHT). HIS MEDICINE. 


CARING FOR SAN FRANCISCO’S SICK AND INJURED REFUGEES. 


BENEFICENT WORK OF THE WHITE-CROSS SURGEONS AND NURSES AT THE W. R. HEARST TENT CITY, WHERE 
THOUSANDS FOUND AID.—Photographs by John Dicks Howe. 
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A Famous Teacher’s Life-Work—Twenty-five Years at Northfield 


N° OTHER evangelist of modern times has made 
such a lasting impress upon the world and left 
behind him such tangible and enduring evidence of his 
constructive ability and wise foresight as Dwight L. 
Moody. Mr. Moody was, in fact, much more than an 
evangelist in the ordinary acceptance of that term. 
He had fine executive ability and an unusual amount 
of what he himself used to speak of in others as con- 
secrated common ‘sense—all the qualities, in brief, 
which would have insured him a successful career in 
business or finance had he chosen to follow those pur- 
suits. In his robust, physical make-up, in his breezy, 
energetic manner and straightforward methods, there 
was much to suggest the alert, resourceful, and pro- 
gressive ‘‘captain of industry,’’ and on the street he 
might easily have been taken by a stranger as a typ- 
ical American citizen of what is known, in common 
parlance, as the ‘‘hustler’’ class. In common with 
most men of this class, he had an intense aversion for 
everything that savored of cant, pretense, and Chad- 
bandism, and would tolerate no pious affectations in 
any circle of effort where he had the power to order 
it otherwise. He was, in short, one of the best ex- 
emplars that modern times has afforded of a manly, 
aggressive, wide-awake Christianity—a Christianity 
which ‘‘does things,’’ instead of expending a good 
part of its energies in the pursuit of abstractions and 
speculations over what is essentially unknowable. 

It was because of these manly qualities, united 
with a sincerity in belief and a zeal in service which 
could never be mistaken or doubted, that Mr. Moody 
had such success in his evangelistic work for men, and 
gathered around him, as the years went on, such a 
large body of strong, able, and influential men of af- 
fairs as friends, advisers, and helpers in the various 
large projects which he formed for the extension and 
perpetuation of the work established by him at his 
Northfield home.. In the schools which he founded in 
that beautiful Massachusetts. town, and the annual 
summer assemblies held there for religious instruction 
and Bible study, the great evangelist perpetuated 
himself ; they are moved by his spirit, and in them it 
may be truly said that he still lives—a potent and per- 
suasive force in the shaping of pure, earnest, and 
noble character for the ever-increasing number .of 
men and women who turn their steps to Northfield 
year by year in search of spiritual help and strength. 

Considering all that they have already done in the 
promotion of Christian education, and all that they 
hope to do in the immediate future, it was entirely fit- 
ting that extensive plans should have been made for 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Moody 
schools, on June 30th, July 1st, 2d, and 8d. Mr. Moody 
turned the farm of his boyhood into a seminary cam- 
pus, whereon thousands of girls have walked who are 
now, or have been during the past quarter-century, the 
wives and mothers in a great many households through- 
out New England and all over the West. Having dot- 
ted the old farm with seminary buildings, Mr. Moody 
bought another one at Mount Hermon, on the opposite 
side of the Connecticut River, and there boys in great 
numbers have been educated. Mr. Moody is himself 
buried on bis ‘‘ Round Top,’’ whereon he played in his 
youth, and the famous knoll will be the centre of a 
wide interest during the celebration. 

The Mount Hermon Boys’ School, the largest of the 
institutions founded by Mr. Moody, was opened in 
1881. The first year it had a student roll of twenty- 


-at all. 


By L. A. Maynard 


five ; for the year now ending the enrollment has been 
about four hundred. Eighteen per cent. of the stu- 
dents come from outside the United States, and fifty- 
two per cent. of them are responsible for all or the 
greater part of their expenses. In the work of in- 
struction a staff of thirty teachers is employed. The 
object of the Mount Hermon School, in Mr. Moody’s 
words, is ‘‘to help young men of limited means to an 
education such as would have done me good when I 
was their age. I want to help them into lives that 
will count the most for the cause of Christ.’’ It is 
not required that a student shall be a Christian or a 
church member before entering, but no young man is 
accepted unless he has formed a purpose in life and 
has a strong desire for such help as the school can 
render toward making him a useful man. 

Mount Hermon is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
merely a Bible school, nor a school intended to train 
men for the ministry or other lines of Christian work 
in the narrow sense in which the work is sometimes 
used. At the same time, while offering a first-class, 
all-around education in all the different lines of study 
found in high school or college preparatory school, it 
emphasizes Bible study and aims to train its men for 
Christian usefulness in every work in life. Every 
student is required to take some Bible course, with 
lectures twice a week, during his entire stay at Mount 
Hermon. 

The boys about the place, the visitor is bound to 
notice, do not always carry books. They are often 
dressed in overalls, and at all hours of the day are 
taking their share in the work. Each student, 
whether senior or newcomer, city boy or farmer lad, 
must put in two hours a day at some kind ot labor. 
This is adapted to the physical condition of the boy, 
but is without regard to his social standing ; so if you 
visit the barns you are likely to find boys caring for 
the cows and horses ; if you go into the dining-room, 
laundry, kitchen, or on the farm, wherever you go 
about the one thousand acres, you are likely to run 
across some boy setting tables, mangling towels, stir- 
ring porridge, picking corn, or picking stones, which 
latter the New England soil produces in seemingly 
never-ending crops. This system helps to keep the 
price of board and tuition at fifty dollars for the term 
of six weeks. This sum is just half the actual cost. 
Mr. Moody had a better reason, however, than 
economy ; he held that it provided physical culture, 
gave knowledge of various kinds of work, anda whole- 
some view of manual labor. Teachers and old students 
agree as to the value of this kind of work in character 
building. 

In accepting applicants who apply for admission to 
the school, preference is given to the older and poorer 


boys ; Mr. Moody often declared ‘‘ the poorer the bet- . 


ter’’; in fact, he was opposed to accepting rich boys 
In consequence, many of the students have 
mastered trades before entering, and fifty-two per cent. 
of the men now in school meet all or the greater part 
of their expenses by their own efforts, by using their 
traues at the school or in the communities round about. 
Seventy-one per cent. of the students expect to enter 
college. The school is graded into six forms, and 
training is given to fit the classical and scientific 
courses in our best colleges and technical schools. The 
courses in agriculture appeal both to the men who ex- 
pect to return to the farm directly and to those who 
wish to enter an agricultural college. 


Busy as the life is, sport and recreation have a 
large place, and are fostered and encouraged. Base- 
ball, football, tennis, and general athletics are en- 
tered into with enthusiasm and played with skill. In 
the winter there are hockey, skating, and coasting ; in 
the summer the river affords opportunity for the popu- 
lar sport of swimming. Since 1897 athletic contests 
with teams from other schools have not been allowed. 
Mr. Moody here anticipated the feelings of many lead- 
ing educators. He felt that for young men who had 
to earn their own way the expensive habits and gen- 
eral influence of contests with outside schools would 
prove hurtful. Most of the students, and many of 
the teachers, could not see Mr. Moody’s wisdom at 
the time, but the results have more than justified 
his position. The school is distinctly Christian in 
character and is decidedly unsectarian in spirit. A 
large number of different denominations are repre- 
sented among the students, and the larger religious 
bodies have about an equal representation in the 
church. 

Some of the more notable buildings at Mount Her- 
mon are Overtoun Hall, named in honor of Lord Over- 
toun, of Scotland, who gave generously toward the 
building fund ; Silliman Laboratory, the gift of the 
Hon. H. S. Silliman, of Troy, N. Y.; Crossley Hall, a 
memorial of F. W. Crossley, an English gentleman 
who was a liberal supporter of the school in its early 
days, and the chapel, erected in 1898 and presented to 
Mr. Moody by friends in England and America, on his 
sixtieth birthday. The seating capacity is one thou- 
sand. The pipe organ in the chapel is the gift of Miss 
Olivia E. P. Stokes and Miss Caroline Stokes, of New 
York City. The tower clock was presented by Mr. 
Henry H. Proctor, of Boston. Near the chapel is the 
Harriet Ford Cutler Memorial Fountain, presented to 
the school by the student body of 1903-4, and the 
class of ’84 of Wellesley College. 

The principal of the Mount Hermon School from 
the beginning has been Mr. Henry F. Cutler, a man 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the founder, and 
who combines in a rare degree the qualities of an 
organizer, an administrator, and a counselor and guide 
of youth. All who have been under‘him either as 
teachers or students speak in the highest terms of his 
personal influence and the high ideals which he sets 
forth in his teachings and exemplifies in his character 
and conduct. 

I have dwelt at length upon the Mount Hermon 
School, chiefly, as I have said, because it is the oldest 
and largest of the Moody institutions, and because 
around it the chief interest ‘of the coming celebration 
will centre. A girls’ school, a training-school for 
Christian workers, and other institutional features in 
which educational agencies are happily and successful- 
ly blended with positive religious influence exist at 
Northfield, each worthy of a chapter by itself. The 
summer assemblies for Bible study and spiritual up- 
lift, led each year by men famed at home and abroad 
as preachers and religious educators, bring together a 
host of earnest men and women, young and old, and 
thus exert a world-wide influence in the promotion of 
evangelical Christianity. Mr. Moody’s mantle in the 
executive management at Northfield fell upon his son, 
William R. Moody, who has proved himself worthy 
of the great trust and is carrying forward his father’s 
work on noble lines and with a wisdom, tact, and ability 
for which nothing but praise can be given. 





The South Invites Immigration. 


EFFORTS TO direct the stream of immigration to 

those parts of the country in which labor is most 
needed are becoming more systematized. The Dilling- 
ham immigration bill, as amended by the Senate, makes 
an appropriation of $20,000 for the establishment of 
an information bureau under the direction of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, which shall “* pro- 
mote a beneficial distribution of aliens.’’ Represent- 
atives of Southern agricultural, commercial, and rail- 
way interests have just met in New York and formed 
a Southern States Immigration Commission, which 
will work for the industrial development of that part 
of the country through immigrant labor. Similar 
work has been undertaken in the Northwest, where, 
in Wisconsin, a large tract of land has been acquired 
for German settlers ; a movement is on foot to divert 
Polish immigration from the cities to the farms of the 
South and West; and, of course, Americanized for- 
eigners, either through regularly organized informa- 
tion bureaus, or by the natural medium of encouraging 
letters, have been for years inducing European immi- 
grants to journey to the States in which their friends 
and relatives have become prosperous. 

With all this, it is still true that some States are 
receiving more immigrants than they can conveniently 
assimilate, and that others get almost none, although 
they need foreign labor sorely. — 

Robert Watchorn, commissioner of immigration for 
the port of New York, whose position and experience 
qualify him to speak with authority on the subject, 
sees little hope of diverting the immigrants who land 
here from the destinations upon which they settled 
before leaving Europe. Not more than one in four 
hundred is undecided as to his choice of a home when 
he arrives in New York; nor can any considerable 
number be swerved from their decision by represen- 
tations made to them at Ellis Island, as the Southern 


commissioners found when they visited the immigra- 
tion station. Commissioner Watchorn’s opinion—and 
most careful observers of the situation agree with 
him-—is that the missionary work must be done in 
Europe, among the peasants who are contemplating 
emigration, and the Southern immigration commis- 
sion will proceed upon these lines in its educational 
campaign. The immigrants thus approached will per- 
haps need urging to go to a section of the country with 
which they are not familiar through the reports of 
their compatriots who have succeeded there, but once 
they become assured that the South affords opportu- 
nities exceptional on account of its fertility and com- 
paratively undeveloped state, they will seek their for- 
tunes there, as they have in other parts of the country, 
and aid in its industrial upbuilding. 
. e 


New York’s Newest Novelty. 


NEw YORK has become a city that never sleeps. 

Nothing among its characteristics is so striking 
to the provincial observer, and even the blasé Parisian 
is impressed by the glare of its Great Broadway, 
persisting, as it does, until the morning hours. The 
latest development of this perpetual wakefulness is 
the Night and Day Bank, which recognizes the tend- 
ency of the times in its announcement of its purpose 
—‘‘to consult the wishes and accommodate the con- 
venience of the public instead of asking the public to 
accommodate itself to the convenience of the bank.”’ 
That the public was ready to appreciate the conven- 
ience afforded by such a bank has been shown by the 
remarkable success which has attended the new ven- 
ture from the very day of its opening. The develop- 
ment, after all, was a natural one, for the business 
day of the great mass of citizens does not end at 
three o’clock, and while the number of customers who 
want banking accommodations in the dead waste and 
middle of the night may be inconsiderable, the exten- 


sion of banking hours into the late afternoon and 
evening and the early morning will be of great bene tit 
to thousands of visitors to New York. 

& e 


The Doctor’s Wife 


AGREES WITH HIM ABouUT Foop. 


A TRAINED nurse says: ‘‘In the practice of my 
profession I have found so many points in favor of 
Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recommend it 
to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an es- 
sential in food for the sick) and can be adapted to all 
ages, being softened with milk or cream for babies or 
the aged when deficiency of teeth renders mastication 
impossible. For fever patients or those on liquid diet 
I find Grape-Nuts and albumen water very nourishing 
and refreshing. This recipe is my own idea and is 
made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts 
in a glass of water for an hour, strain:and serve with 
the beaten white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice or flavoring. This affords a great deal of nour- 
ishment that even the weakest stomach can assimilate 
without any distress. 

““My husband is a physician, and he uses Grape- 
Nuts himself and orders it many times for his pa- 
tients. 

“* Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with 
fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for any 
one—-well or sick.’”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostration 
or brain fag, a ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders toward nourishing and rebuilding, and in this 
way ending the trouble. ‘‘There’s a reason,’’ and 
trial proves. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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THE CAMPUS AT MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL, SHOWING THE COTTAGES, THE DINING-HALL 
AND CROSSLEY HALL. 





WILLIAM R. MOODY, PRESENT HEAD OF HENRY F. CUTLER, PRINCIPAL OF 
THE NORTHFIELD INSTITUTIONS. f t MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL. 
Pach Bros. - Chase Studio. 












































MEMORIAL CHAPEL GIVEN TO THE SCHOOL BY FRIENDS IN HONOR OF THE LATE CROSSLEY HALL, A DORMITORY WHICH IS A MEMORIAL OF A FORMER LIBERAL 
DWIGHT L. MOODY'S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. SUPPORTER OF THE INSTITUTION. 























RECITATION HALL AND SILLIMAN LABORATORY, THE GIFT OF HON. H. 8. SILLIMAN, 


OVERTOUN HALL, A DORMITORY NAMED IN HONOR OF LORD OVERTOUN, 
OF TROY, N. Y. 


OF SCOTLAND. 




















STUDENTS ACQUIRING A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF AGRICULTURE ON THE SCHOOL’S FARM LAND. 


A GREAT EVANGELIST’S SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


MANAGERS, BUILDINGS, AND GROUNDS OF THE IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT AT MOUNT HERMON, MaASS., 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST OF THE MOODY INSTITUTIONS, WHICH SOON CELEBRATE 
THEIR TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. See opposite page. 
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The Ambassador’s Wishing-Box. 


Coatinued from page 614, 


wait for me—for me,’’ he murmured presently. ‘‘Ah, 
sweetheart mine, that blessed little wish of yours. Can 
you ever guess the cheer, the hopes it brought ?’’ 

** My—wish,’’ repeated the girl, coloring faintly. 
She drew back a little, amazement in her tone. 
**What do you know of my wish,”’ she said. Car- 
ruthers colored too. 

‘*I saw it,’’ he confessed. ‘‘Do you mind very 
much? You left it in Sir Richard’s wishing-box, you 
know, and he, finding it there and having no glasses 
with him, asked me to read it to him. Need- 
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tion on the part of the company was in violation of 
the ordinances, and that the pillars of the facade are 
also beyond the proper building line ; and the Supreme 
Court of the State has upheld the city’s contention. 
While the company, in common with all other owners 
and builders of the city, has been relying upon the 
validity of the city ordinances of 1833 and 1844, which 
authorized such “‘ encroachments ’’ as it is now charged 
with, it has never-asked for or expected special con- 
sideration, but has professed a willingness to remove 
a portion of its structure if a general widening of the 
avenue should be decided upon. Until such a time it 
would be not only oppressive, but bad policy, to dis- 
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From his mountain fastness the coyote trots down to 
a chicken corral and plays havoc within a few minutes. 
Before daylight he returns to hiding, but not until he 
has emitted a few long, graveyard-like howls that 
make the farmer jump from his bed and grab his shot- 
gun. Some coyotes, however, are bolder than others 
and wander around in the daytime, trying to pass 
themselves off as dogs. Recently a woman driving 
near Monrovia, Cal., saw two little dogs trotting 
ahead, and wondered at their slim build. A farmer 
came in sight and the animals disappeared like magic. 
He told her they were coyotes making for an arroyo 
leading to the mountains. As a pet the coyote is a 

failure, for he has a tendency to snap a chicken’s 





less to say that I declined,’’ with a short laugh. 
‘*Do you really mind ?’’ he begged. But the 
girl, who had caught at the scrap of paper which 
he produced was giving it a puzzled scrutiny. 

‘* Sir Richard,’’ she echoed. ‘‘ Sir Richard. 
Ah, the dear old man ’’—a sweet moved note in 
her voice, as her woman’s intuition suddenly 
pierced to the true significance of this fragment. 
** Don’t you see ?’’ she pursued, as Carruthers 
only stared blankly. ‘‘Oh, surely you must. 
Why, I never wrote that wish—that is hot my 
hand ’’—urgently. 

‘*You—never wrote it,’’ said he, stupidly. 
He did not see at all; his slower wits failed to 
follow her thought. To him it only seemed that 
something very beautiful had been spoiled ; that 
in some way he had been tricked, fooled. He 
was bewildered and rather wounded. Miss 
Hastings, a quiver at the corner of her mouth, 
laid a hand on his arm. 

‘‘It was Sir Richard,’’ she explained, softly. 
‘* He —he must have seen—must have guessed ’”’ 

it was hard for her to speak, but she went on 
bravely—‘‘ and so—he must have written this 
for you to read ”’ 

But Carruthers, his chin set hard, still stood 
unyielding. 

‘*I—I am afraid that I must be very dense,’’ 
he said, stiffly. ‘*‘ But I really do not understand. 
To me, I must confess, the whole thing seems 
a piece of unwarrantable interference.”’ 

‘*Yet—-without that interference, you say 
yourself that I might never have known,’’ 
uttered Miss Hastings, wistfully. Carruthers, 
a sudden compunction tugging at his heart, 
caught the girl in his arms. 

‘*That is so,’’ he admitted. ‘* And after all, 
your knowing is the important point.”’ 











head off or eat any meat he can find. Indians 
and Mexicans have experimented with this ani- 
mal, caught when young, but he refuses to be- 
come either useful or ornamental in domestic 
life. The picture shows a Chemehuevi Indian 
holding a pet coycte in his arms. He has no 
chickens for the animal to eat, and never ex- 
pects to have any. 
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San Francisco’s Opportunity. 


AN FRANCISCO now has the same oppor- 
tunity to remedy its errors in construction 
which came to London in 1666, which presented 
itself to New York in 1835, and which Chigago 
got in 1871, Boston in 1872, and Baltimore in 
1904. Charles II., of whom the Earl of Roches- 
ter remarked, ‘‘He never said a foolish thing, 
and never did a wise one,’’ did a very wise thing 
in putting Evelyn, Wren, and Hooke to work to 
create the new London, which dates from that 
conflagration. New York’s fire of 1835, the 
greatest in the city’s history, destroyed 600 
warehouses and many other edifices, business 
and residential, at a loss of $20,000,000. These 
figures look small now, in the light of recent 
catastrophes, but on the scale of wealth of 
the city in 1835 that would be equal to a loss of 
$600,000,000 or $800,000,000 in the New York 
of 1906. Many improvements in construction 
in the devastated district date from that calamity. 
Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, and the other cities 
which have been burned have profited in the 
same way. All are richer and more beautiful 
than they would have been had these ealamities 
never occurred. Affliction sometimes has its 
compensations. 








Sir Richard, halting for a moment in the 
long window, looked out, then rubbing his gold- 
bowed glasses, stepped over the threshold. 

** Well, my children,’’ he said, quaintly, ** and 
am I forgiven ?’’ 

‘*Forgiven,’’ cried Miss Hastings. She had 
moved quickly to meet him, and now stood with eager, 
outstretched hands. ‘‘ Forgiven! Ah, Sir Richard,”’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘ how did you know ?”’ 

The stately old diplomat raised one of the little 
hands to his lips. 

“*T know,’’ he said, softly. ‘‘I was young myself 
—once.’’ And for a moment the pause which ensued 
was perilously fraught with tears. Then Sir Richard’s 
delicate smile loosed the tension. 

‘And the wishing-box,’’ he asked. ‘‘It has jus- 
tified itself to-night as I predicted ?’’ His smile deep- 
ened. ‘‘I was forced to guess at my version,’’ he 
added, whimsically. ‘‘Yet—was I so very far 
wrong ?’’ 

Unwittingly Sir Richard had moved into a patch of 
mooniight. The white rays now rested full upon him, 
revealing the fine little high-bred air of distinction, the 
old-fashioned courtliness, which seemed so peculiarly 
his own, and betraying the expression on the sensitive 
features. The girl’s eyes, misty with newsprung drops, 
looked past him to her lover. Carruthers, still con- 
scious of a faint resentment, a vague sense that the 
dignity of Miss Hastings had been in some way jeop- 
ardized by this unwarrantable use of her name, was 
staring hard at Sir Richard. All at once a flood of 
comprehension swept across his soul, followed by a 
swift rush of sympathy. In that moment he had 
divined the other’s secret, read the yearning, the wist- 
ful tenderness in those eyes fixed upon the girl’s up- 
lifted face. It was for her sake that Sir Richard 
had contrived this dainty bit of comedy ; it was for her 
that he had sought to bring about this climax. Car- 
ruthers sprang forward. 

“Sir Richard,’’ he began in impulsive penitence. 
But the ambassador, who had turned away, was mov- 
ing toward the window. 

““Yes; I was young once,’’ murmured his Excel- 
lency. ‘‘ But now—nowI am anold man. Iam old 
and only of use now—to help.”’ 

And he went into the house. 


A Beautiful Building Threatened. 


|? SEEMS unfortunate that the zeal of the local au- 

thorities for the enforcement of the New York City 
ordinances should have taken the form of an attack 
upon one of the finest examples of architecture in 
Fifth Avenue. When the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany decided to erect the beautiful white-marble build- 
ing which now stands at the corner of Thirty-fourth 
Street, the plans were approved by the building de- 
partment, and the company proceeded to carry them 
out, including the broad terrace within the stoop-line, 
which is one of the most attractive features of the 
building. Now the authorities discover that such ac- 


KNICKERECCKER TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, THE TERRACE AND PILLARS OF WHICH ARE SAID BY 


THE COURTS TO BE BEYOND THE PROPER BUILDING LINE. 


courage the erection of beautiful business buildings 
by insistence upon the last jot and tittle of the law—a 
construction which would, if logically applied, compel 
the demolition of the Madison Square Garden arcade 
and other architectural features which redeem the city 
from the monotonous and commonplace. If the city 
authorities’ enthusiasm for the invaded rights of the 
public must have an outlet, we commend their attention 
to the condition of the streets, torn up for weeks for 
the benefit of monopolies, or utilized for months as 
stone and lumber yards for private interests. 


Pestiferous Coyotes. 


O WILD animal resents the encroachments of civili- 
zation more than the coyote, and the farmers and 
chicken raisers at the foot of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, in southern California, suffer no little from the 
depredations of this cross between a wolf and a dog. 

















A CHEMEHUEVI INDIAN IN CALIFORNIA AND HIS PET COYOTE. 


AT THIRTY-FOURTH STREET AND 


This will be eminently true in the case 
of the California metropolis. Says Mayor Eu- 
gene E. Schmitz: ‘‘There will be nothing to 
compare with the new San Francisco in beauty 
and utility. We were too cramped in our 
business quarters. Now we will have room, 
and we will also have a city that will delight the eye. 
All the old ugliness is gone forever.’’ Many of the 
country’s greatest architects and designers are at 
work preparing plans for the building of the new city. 
The ‘‘city beautiful’’ idea which is agitating other 
towns from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and which 
San Francisco herself was considering just before the 
earthquake, is now simplified for that town, for the 
preliminary part ot the work, the tearing down, is al- 
ready done. With an experience of sixty years behind 
her, she can now build a city out of the new which will 
avoid the old mistakes. Her physical advantages are 
as supreme as ever. These words of Bret Harte are 
as true of the San Francisco of to-day as they were 
forty years ago, when he penned them : 


Thou seest the white seas strike their tents, 


O warder of two continents. 
* * ” * * - * * * 


Thou drawest all things, small or great, 
To thee beside the Western Gate. 


Millions Spent to Make Clean Beer. 


CLEANEST MANUFACTURING PROCESS KNOWN Is THAT 
OF THE LEADING AMERICAN BREWERY. 


E REGARD beer as a food and the business of 
brewing beer one of our most important in- 
dustries. When we tell our readers that without ex- 
ception there is no other brewery in the world so 
absolutely clean in its process of manufacture as 
Pabst, we speak from exact knowledge of conditions. 
The monster Pabst Brewery at Milwaukee represents 
an outlay of millions of dollars, and many of those 
miliions have been expended to make the Pabst ex- 
clusive process absolutely clean. Pabst Beer stands 
alone to-day, the only food product that from the be- 
ginning to the end of its manufacture, is absolutely 
beyond reach of even the contaminating germs of the 
air. 

Doctors boil their instruments in water to sterilize 
them. Pabst boils his brew in closed kettles, and thus 
sterilizes it. From there it passes through sterilized 
pipes to sterilized, hermetically-sealed tanks, where it 
is fermented. Then through more sterilized pipes it 
goes. to sterilized, hermetically-sealed storage tanks, 
and when bottled it is pasteurized. Throughout the 
entire process it never is touched by human hands and 
comes in contact only with sterilized air. No other 
food product known can show such a record of posi- 
tive cleanliness. 

This process of manufacture is the exclusive Pabst 
method. It is one reason for the ‘‘always the same, 
always the best,’’ reputation of Pabst Beer. 

The cleanest beer and the richest beer, Pabst Beer 
has no equal as a mild, refreshing, healthful beverage. 
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CHAPTER II. 


LA Luz, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO, June 19th. 


AY I SAY to you who read this, that it was in 
your behalf, sir—or madam—that I visited and 
inspected the properties here of the Guanajuato Amal- 
gamated Gold Mines Company. Many persons in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States wrote that they 
would like to invest in the shares of Guanajuato Amal- 
gamated, provided they could first get what they could 
be sure would be a disinterested report on the mines. 
So, while I came down here to get facts for the infor- 
mation of the general public, perhaps you were among 
those who wished to know the exact conditions at the 
mines from the view-point not only of a reader, but 
also of an investor. 

You were not able to make the journey to the mines 
yourself, yet you wanted to know precisely what these 
properties are like and what is being done to hasten 
the day of the first dividend. Hence, for you as for 
all who seek information about industrial develobment 
in Mexico, I visited the properties 
of Guanajuato Amalgamated at La 
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( Guanajuato—Mother of Great Fortunes 
A Visit to the Guanajuato Amal- 
L, gamated Gold Mines in Mexico 
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| By Gilson Willets | 





Mexico. That outfit consists of fifty of the best 
American mules and eight very heavy trucks and carts, 
forming as a whole a kind of daily freight train 
running between the railroad and the mines. With 
this outfit the company is having no trouble in getting 
about a thousand tons of machinery and supplies and 
a million feet of lumber for the mills and shafts out 
to its properties. 

Also I inspected the new rock-breaking tower, or 
crusher, and watched the installment of the mammoth 
crushers which will soon grind the ore to a size suit- 


able for the stamp-mill. And only the other day was 
completed the great new dam by which is created a 
storage of 70,000,000 gallons of water necessary for 


the operation of the mill. 
The actual work of extraction as I have said, will 
probably begin in November—a record-breaker in de- 
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reasonable to believe scientists when they assert that 
‘many a comparatively poor man of to-day who now be- 
comes financially interested in these children of Gua- 
najuato will, in a few years, find themselves well-to- 
do, through the sheer rise in the value of the shares of 
Guanajuato Amalgamated.’’ 

The usual trouble in the purchase of a group of 
mines in Mexico is that each mine in the group is 
bought from a different owner, and hence complica- 
tions ensue in respect to titles. All the mines bought 
by Guanajuato Amalgamated were owned by one man 
—the rich Casteneda, the Rothschild of Guanajuato— 
and therefore the company’s titles to the mines are 
free and clear for all time. 

Moreover, the Mexican government long ago took 
means to insure the protection of all foreign capital 
invested in the republic, with the result that to-day the 
$800,000,000 of American capital now invested in Mex- 
ican mines and railroads and other industries is just as 
safe as it would be in the United States. Especially is 
this true of dollars invested in the Guanajuato district, 

where Americans are investing mil- 





Luz, in the Mexican state of 
Guanajuato—a state which your 
encyclopzedias will tell you is ‘‘ the 
greatest mining district in -the 
world.’’ 

I spent three weeks inspecting 
these properties, and—well! that 
was a long chapter of facts last 
week, was it not? It elicited a 
flood of inquiries from investors 
in many States for further particu- 
lars. Yet, in that long chapter 
that resulted in the sale of thou- 
sands of shares of Guanajuato 
Amalgamated at the par value of 
five dollars each, not the half of 
what there is to tell of these mines 
was related. 

The company—which has head- 
quarters at 57 Broadway, New 
York, and is a wholly American 
concern—owns a group of seven 
mines (the La Paz group). In all 
these mines I saw the rich veins of 








lions in modernizing the mining 
plants and in Americanizing mining 
methods generally. The leading 
company in this respect in Guana- 
juato—the one that is building the 
finest stamp-mill and finest ore- 
mills generally — is Guanajuato 
Amalgamated ; and during my stay 
at these properties I found that they 
are as safe from any disturbance 
as properties of a similar nature 
would be in New England or New 
York. 

As a result of the rapid work of 
Guanajuato Amalgamated at its 
mines, the near-by town of La Luz 
—once a mining town of 60,000 in- 
habitants—is again becoming an 
important mining centre, its popu- 
lation increasing by hundreds 
weekly. The gradual cessation of 
activity here in the past was caused 
by lack of machinery and methods 
of successfully saving the values 








gold - and - silver - bearing quartz 

(standing ore). Also I saw great 

quantities of ore already broken 

and piled in vast heaps, which the chief engineer here, 
Mr. V. B. Sherrod, tells me comprises some 250,000 
tons of ‘‘fillings,’’ together with a mighty dump, or 
ore reserve, piled up just outside the mine, which Mr. 
Sherrod says consists of another quarter of a million 
tons. The dump forms a huge store of low-grade ore 
all ready for the new 100-stamp mill which the com- 
pany is building ; and that dump, Mr. Sherrod informs 
me, will yield an average profit of at least $5 a ton. 
The dump and the fillings alone according to all the 
engineers here, would keep the new stamp-mill busy 
for several years. 

Altogether, the ore in sight at the mines of Guana- 
juato Amalgamated is said by the experts to be worth 
some $8,000,000 ; and it will yield, I am told, a profit 
of fully $5,000,000 to be divided among the stock- 
holders. And besides all this ore in sight, as I said 
last week, the engineers are sure that there are mil- 
lions of dollars to be taken out of the virgin depths be- 
low the levels already reached, their conclusions being 
based upon the wealth taken out of adjacent mines on 
this same La Luz vein. 

The company, under the resident managership of 
Mr. Lawrence P. Adams—a son of the company’s 
president, Mr. Albert J. Adams—has accomplished, at 
the operatine end, marvels in the way of development 
since last June, when the La Paz group of mines 
was purchased. For twenty-one days I was kept busy 
inspecting each day some new phase of the develop- 
ment work here. I saw shafts timbered and ready 
for the one hundred horse-power electric hoists, elec- 
tric power for the whole plant being supplied by the 
Guanajuato Power and Electric Company, in which such 
prominent men as George Foster Peabody, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, and Myron T. Herrick are financially in- 
terested. 

I watched for hours the hundreds of peons engaged 
in enlarging and extending the cross-cuts and drifts 
and otherwise improving the corridors of wealth in the 
under-earth, all making ready for that day in this com- 
ing November when the actual work of extracting the 
ore will begin, and when the great stamp-mill will be- 
gin its never-ending riot of noise. 

Then I watched the work of installing the heavy 
machinery with which the stamp-mill is being equipped 
under the direction of the best millwright in North 
America, Mr. Banks, who has built more stamp-mills 
in Mexico than any other man of his calling. 

Also I was a daily spectator of the work of unload- 
ing the machinery for the concentrating and precip- 
itating houses, and for the fifty-two magnificent 
cyanide tanks, that was hauled from the nearest rail- 
road station, Marfil, eight miles away, by what is 
universally conceded to be the finest hauling outfit in 
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velopment work in Mexico, so the experts aver, con- 
sidering that everything is to be in running order 
within one year from the beginning of active work. 

And now, if you were to visit these properties, as 
I have—-and you would be cordially welecomed-—you, 
too, would be convinced, as I am, that the company 
will be able to fulfill its promise to begin payment of 
dividends on the 10th day of the coming year. 

Think of this mining venture as a treasure-ship. 
I, as the forward watch, repeat the words, ‘‘ All’s 
well!’’ uttered by the engineers and experts whose 
profession it is to inspect such ships. Which means 
that those best capable of knowing report this treas- 
ure-ship, Guanajuato Amalgamated, as smartly cap- 
tained and well manned, and as sailing free in a smooth 
sea full speed, bound for the port of Profits. 

Need I add that the passengers aboard this trove- 
laden vessel should be happy? Those passengers own 
shares in the cargo—they are investors. And hence, as 
part owners, they have reason to be joyful. For this 
treasure-ship, Guanajuato Amalgamated, is declared by 
all the experts to whom I have talked, to be laden with 
enough gold and silver to yield a fair profit for all hands. 

Getting back to the solid earth, my story I tell— 
last week and now—for the information of the general 
public, and for the guidance of those who seek to in- 
vest money in what Engineer Sherrod tells me he be- 
lieves to be a safe and profitable mining proposition. 
Were it not, by the way, that my. close association for 
three weeks with these engineers, these managers, 
these practical miners at the operating end has caused 
me to believe in their ability—as I believe in the in- 
tegrity and business judgment of the officers and 
directors in New York—I could not write now that 
these men are entitled to your confidence as an investor. 
So far as an investigator can judge, I believe Guana- 
juato Amalgamated to be a healthful proposition, offer- 
ing as good a chance for profitable investment as any 
mining venture now in the public eye. 

Guanajuato itself is the first mother of gold mines 
in the Western Hemisphere, having given birth to her 
first-born only a little over fifty years after the first 
voyage of Columbus. That first child of Guanajuato 
was called La Luz (The Light). It may be that the 
Aztecs knew of La Luz—but the first official recogni- 
tion of its existence by white men is dated in 1548, the 
year in which the Spaniards began working the very 
mine now owned by Guanajuato Amalgamated. 

Since that day, 350 years ago, Guanajuato has 
borne many children, and to those children many a 


from the low-grade ores. The town 
now, however, is rising phoenix: like 
from the ashes of its past glories, 
the natives welcoming the arrival 
of Guanajuato Amalgamated. 

The natives here, indeed, are so pleased with the 
coming of the new company, and so delighted with the 
large scale of operations, that the managers were a 
few days ago cheered in the plaza during fiesta (holi- 
day), when I heard the cry: ‘‘ Que vivan los senores 
de Jesus Maria!’’ Which means something like 
** Long life to the owners of the Jesus ‘Maria mine!’’ 
—the Jesus Maria being the principal mine of Guana- 
juato Amalgamated’s group of seven, this one mine 
alone having produced in the past over $16,000,000, 
while the seven produced more than $25,000,000. Al- 
ready people from every country are coming here, and 
the days of ’49 will be repeated, in a way, at La Luz 
in the state of Guanajuato. 

The other day the mayor of La Luz paid us a visit. 
He himself for fourteen years operated the mines now 
the property of Guanajuato Amalgamated. He told 
me that by his primitive methods—he had no machinery 
whatever—he took out 300 tons a week and produced 
$5,000 a month. How amazed he was when Mr. Sher- 
rod, the new company’s chief engineer, told him that 
now the company will take out as many tons in a day 
as he (the mayor) used to take out in a week, the new 
stamp-mill needing at least 300 tons a day to keep it 
running. With modern machinery, too, as the mayor 
was informed, Guanajuato Amalgamated will now 
produce an average of $5,000 a day, or as much in a 
day as the mayor produced in a month. 

‘‘This means much for my town, sefores,’’ said 
the mayor. ‘‘ Youare now employing 800 of my people, 
and soon you will employ many more. And these hills 
will resound with the crash and thump of machinery. 
You have already done wonders ; and though only a 
few months ago my town was asleep, it is now all 
activity. With your machinery you will take out of 
these mines the millions upon millions that we left. 
And your mills will treat the thousands upon thousands 
of tons of ore which we could not treat profitably by 
hand.”’ 

While the development of Guanajuato Amalgamated 
property is putting much money in circulation in Guana- 
juato, every dollar thus put forth seems destined to 
bring many dollars of return to the stockholders. All 
the work of development—timbering the shafts, pur- 
chase of materials, erection of mills—is being carried 
on with economy. I found no evidence of extrava- 
gance, and yet no evidence of that form of economy 
that is ruinous. To skimp in the beginning often 
means to lose muchintheend. The company, alive tc 


, 


Spanish grandee and more than one American Creesus® this fact, has sometimes spent a little more now in order 


owe their wealth. And now that Guanajuato Amalga- 
mated has adopted and Americanized, as it were, seven 
of Guanajuato’s wealth-producing children, it seems 


to achieve a large saving later—for example, by buy- 
ing its own hauling outfit, instead of depending upon 
the hire system, thus avoiding expensive delays in 
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transporting machinery and materials from the rail- 
road to the mines. 

In charge at the operating end is Mr. Lawrence P. 
Adams, the resident manager, and to his trained ability 
as a practical miner of many years’ experience in this 
selfsame Guanajuato district is due much of the 
credit for rapid and economical development. And as 
labors Mr. Adams, so labor all connected with the 
management both here and in New York ; that is, all 
work for the best interests of the smallest stock- 
holder, as well as for the best 
interests of the company as a 
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if you will address the company at 57 Broadway, 
New York. 
Nore.—Further illustrated chapters of Mr. Willets’s story of 


Guanajuato Amalgamated will be printed in forthcoming issues of 
LESLI. 8s WEEKLY.) 


« 7 
Panic Follows Packing-house Attacks. 
Continued from page 616 
so much that is unpleasant and offensive to persons of 
super-delicate sensibilities, packing-houses of Chicago 
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facturing establishments, have been done a grave, and 
irreparable injustice. It was difficult to realize that 
reports which, it would seem, could scarcely have been 
animated by a spirit of justice should ever have been 
issued. The other conclusion was that the best cure for 
those who have been alarmed by sensational charges 
which have been spread before the public would be to 
accept their first opportunity to visit the packing- 
houses of Chicago and see the whole interesting 
process I have described for themselves. President 
Roosevelt himself could take 
no more profitable a trip. 





unit. ° 

An old American miner 
who has lived in Guanajuato 
most of his life said to me: 
*‘Guanajuato Amalgamated 
has the best paying property 
in this district. As sure as 
fate, the value of the shares 
of that company will increase 
rapidly from now on, and good 
dividends will be paid.’’ To 
which John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent mining engineer, 
adds that ‘‘This is the most 
thoroughly mineralized zone in 
the known world for gold and 
silver.”’ 

Mr. Sherrod, the chief en- 
rineer here, backs up the old 
miner whom I have just quot- 
ed, in the statement that *‘ the 
shares of Guanajuato Amal- 
gamated will quickly increase 
in value.’’ 








A Big Strike Near 
the Sierra Nevada. 


HOSE WHO were fortu- 

nate enough to secure the 
bonds and stock of the Sierra 
Consolidated Gold Mining 
Company, when the offer of 
these securities was _ first 
made, have every reason to 
congratulate themselves on 
the prospect of a rapid ad- 
vance in their value. The 
Sierra County Advocate pub- 
lished at Hillsboro, Sierra 
County, New Mexico, in its 
issue of June lst, under dis- 
play headlines, * announces, 
‘*Remarkable new strike, 
which has created a great 
stir in the Sierra district.’’ 
This strike, according to the 








Such increase in value has 
characterized the shares of 


FASTEST BATTLE-SHIP IN THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


Advocate, was in the San 
Antonio mine, which is with- 


dozens of gold mines in Mex- POWERFUL NEW 15,000-TON BATTLE-SHIP “GEORGIA,” BUILT AT BATH, ME., WHICH, ON HER RECENT TRIAL TRIP, MADE A’ in a very short distance of 


ico. In this very Guanajuato 
district, the San Juan de Proy- 
idencia mine has shares now 
selling at over $1,000, that only a few months ago 
were selling not far above their par value of $30. 
Then there are the shares of the Lourdes mine, of 
the par value of $5, which are now worth $22.50. 
More startling is the increase in the value of the 
shares of La Fraternal, par value $10, present price 
$595. And amazing is the rise in value of Dos Estrellas 
from $100 to $2,800. 

Moreover, while official records show that Guana- 
juato Amalgamated has already produced $25,000,000, 
adjacent mines on the same vein show equally high 
productions. For La Luz, the oldest mine in all 
America, the official figure is $140,000,000; for San 
Vicente, $27,000,000 ; for La Purissima, $25,000,000 ; 
for Santa Clara, $17,000,000; and so on for all the 
mines on the La Luz vein, the vein on which are located 
the mines of Guanajuato Amalgamated. 

Meantime, Engineer Sherrod tells me that the ore 
in sight at the mines now under discussion ‘“‘ will yield 
at least ten dollars a ton net profit for many years to 
come.’’ Other prominent engineers who have exam- 
ined these properties express themselves freely in favor 
of Guanajuato Amalgamated, not- 
ably the leading mining engineer 
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are remarkably free from disagreeable sights and 
odors. Most of the workmen are foreigners, recently 
imported in the steerage of great vessels from the 
Austrian empire and other parts of Europe. They 
cannot be expected to observe all the customs of 
higher civilization. 

The floors and walls of the buildings are frequently 
cleaned. Wherever it is possible, walls and posts are 
whitewashed. Many of the buildings are old and some 
of these do not have sufficient windows. A packer 
told me that by the order of the insurance companies 
they had been obliged to close even some of the win- 
dows which they had. The new buildings being erected 
correct all these early faults of construction. A nine- 
story plant which is being added to the establishment of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby is made entirely of steel and 
concrete. It will have abundant light and air and 
the best facilities for draining and cleaning that can 
be devised. Swift & Company began construction 
several months ago of a new hog-house which will 
cost $500,000. This is being built with particular at- 
tention to drainage, light, and ventilation. The plans 


the Morning Star mine, one 
of the numerous properties 
in the district owned by the 
Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Company. 

The Advocate declares that the San Antonio will 
shortly be numbered with the best mines in the dis- 
trict. The new strike yielded two hundred and eleven 
dollars in gold, fifty-seven dollars in copper, anc 
seventy-one ounces of silver per ton, and the owners 
of the mine are so elated that none of the stock can 
be purchased at any price. The nearness of the San 
Antonio, in which this remarkable strike has occurred, 
to the properties of the Sierra Consolidated Company, 
and, moreover, the recent other notable strikes in 
the vicinity, which the Advocate has recorded, jus- 
tifies all that has been said by ex-Senator Warner 
Miller, the president, and Colonel Robert H. Hop- 
per, the vice-president and original owner of the 
Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Company’s prop- 
erty, about its great future, and fully corroborates 
the glowing reports on the property given by the 
eminent mining engineer, Colonel William A. Farish, 
of Denver, Col., and other engineers who lave in- 
spected its workings. 

The recent announcement of the withdrawal of the 
bond offer with a bonus of stock, 
and the statement that hereafter 





of Guanajuato, Mr. Y. G. Rocha, 
who says: ‘‘I think, by the appli- 
cation of new methods, a greater 
quantity of gold and silver can be 
cdllected at less cost than for- 
merly.’’ And it must here be re- 
peated that the former production 
was $25,000,000. 

Also, I have before me a letter 
from a distinguished mining engi- 
neer, W. H. Puffer, of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, in 
which he says: ‘‘ There are also 
great quantities of valuable ore on 
the dumps and in the fillings of 
the mines which will yield eno: 
mous values when treated by the 
company’s mills. With the ore in 
sight and blocked out, and the 
great quantities of rich ore below 
the present levels, the company 
should be one of the most suc- 
cessful in Mexico.’’ 

To mention a few business facts 
--the Guanajuato Amalgamated 
Gold Mines Company is capitalized 
at $3,000,000, divided into 600,000 
shares, of which 270,000 are now 
offered for sale at the par value of 
five dollars each. The principal 
officers are: Albert J. Adams, 








no more bonds will be sold, and 
that only the stock of the Sierra 
Company will be offered for sale at 
the price of 75 cents per share 
(par value $1), has resulted in 
offers by some bondholders of an 
exchange of bonds for the stock. 
These bondholders believe that the 
limitation of six per cent. on the 
bonds makes the stock more de- 
sirable, as the latter is unrestricted 
as to its dividends, and these may 
reach, and probably will reach, 
very generous figures as soon as 
the new steel mill, now in the 
course of erection, is put in oper- 
ation. 

It is a great pleasure to record 
the progress of the developments 
on this property, for the Sierra 
now promises to be speedily num- 
bered among the most valuabie 
producers in the old and famous 
Hillsboro district of New Mexico. 
It is the general impression that 
the price of the stock will rise 
within sixty days to par, or $1.25, 
and, perhaps, even to higher fig- 
ures, in view of the increasing 
demand for the shares, because of 
the encouraging developments be- 








president ; Richard W. Cannon, 
vice - president; George Karch, 
secretary and _ treasurer. . The 
board of directors is made up of 
business and professional men of 
the highest standing in New York. 

Naturally the company wants 
the investing public to buy shares 
—to buy as an investment rather than as a specu- 
lation. For the shares— as stated by the Colonial 
Securities Company, of 57 Broadway, New York, 
through whom the stock is offered for sale — ‘‘ are 
increasing in value day by day with the work of mine 
development ’’—which I have described. 

And now, dear sir, or madam, the Guanajuato 
Amalgamated Gold Mines Company will be glad to 
give you any information which I have thus far omitted 


CURIOUS FEAST OF MEN OF NERVE AT CONEY ISLAND. 


A “JUNGLE DINNER” AT LUNA PARK; WHERE LION WHELPS RAN LOOSE AND THE GUESTS WERE INSPECTED 
BY FIVE LIONS, WITH THE BIG LION “ SCHLEY” SEATED AT TABLE AND RECEIVING A BOTTLE 
OF BEER FROM COLONEL PERCY J. MUNDY, THE HOST—MAJOR CRAWFORD, 


THE LION TRAINER, STANDING NEAR THE GREAT BRUTE. 


of Armour & Company, which have been under way 
for some time, for replacing some of their older build- 
ings, include all that is perfect in sanitation. 

After my three days’ journey through the maze of 
over 300 acres of buildings of the world’s greatest 
meat producers, I arrived at two very definite con- 
clusions. One of these was that not only the pack- 
ers, but the millions of farmers and live-stock growers 


who contribute the raw product to these mighty manu- 


ing reported from day to day. 

The management, following the 
announcement it made in refer- 
ence to the withdrawal of the 
bonds, after the allotment set 
aside for sale had been disposed 
of, now announces that the amount 
of stock offered for sate is sub- 
ject to limitation, and that the price is subject to in- 
crease without notice at any time. 

Those who are interested in this splendid property, 
or who desire to know about it, should write to the 
Hon. Warner Miller, president, or Colonel Robert H. 
Hopper, vice-president, 100 Broadway, New York, and 
ask for the latest reports of the engineers and for 
the illlustrated booklets and prospectuses of the com- 


pany. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LesLIE’s WEEKLY 


at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, | 


at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
No additional charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A two-cent postage stamp should al- 
ways be inclosed, as sometimes a personal reply 
is necessary. All inquiries should be addressed to 
“ Jasper,” Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 
Fourth Avenue, N-w York.] 


Wat POSSIBLE hope of a rising 

stock market can there be as long 
as Congress continues in session, and 
such sensational, astonishing goings-on 
as the packing-house scandal are per- 
mitted in the continuous performance at 
the national capital? It is all right to 
have dramatic incidents during a per- 
formance, but there is such a thing as 
having too much of the villain in the 
play. Industrial peace is as essential to 
national prosperity as peace with other 
nations, and we are living in a time, ap- 
parently, of an industrial uprising in the 
nature of a revolution. What the French 
Revolution did for the monarchy, our in- 
dustrial upheaval may do for our repub- 
lic. We are certainly arraying the 
masses against the classes as they never 
have been arrayed before in the history 
of this country. 

The recrudescence of the Bryan move- 
ment is the natural outcome of the effort 
constantly made by yellow journalists to 
brand every corporation as dishonest, 
and every millionaire as a thief. The 
management of some of our corporations 


is utterly selfish and, in a sense, dis- | 


honest, for the interests of the stock- 
holders are too often sacrificed to the in- 
terests of coal companies, car-equipment 


concerns, steel-rail manufactories, and | 


switch-signal companies, in which rail- 
road officers own heavy blocks of stock. 
It is too bad that all railroad officials do 
not feel as the late President Thomson 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad felt, in re- 
gard to this matter. One of the wit- 
nesses in the Pennsylvania Railroad dis- 
closures testified that while he was in 
the employ of the Pennsylvania he was 
offered a block of stock by a capital- 
ist who was about to organize a min- 
ing company, and who wanted special 


favors from the railroad. The witness | 


said he wrote to the late Frank Thom- 
son, then president of the Pennsylvania, 
and that the latter advised him not to 
take the stock, adding that ‘“‘honor is 
worth more than all the stock you can 
acquire. ”’ 

The worst thing about the revelations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as affecting the Pennsylvania and other 
railways, is not that special favors were 
shown to certain shippers, particularly of 
coal, but that these favors were shown 
because some railway officials were fi- 
nancially interested in the companies 
which they thus favored. The interests 
of the railroad were not considered. It 
was the private interest of the officials, 
who had their own axes to grind. It is 
not surprising that the railroads have 
antagonized the anti-rebate bill, and 
fought it almost to the last ditch. But 
this law would not cure the difficulty, for 
it was shown, in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania, that, by an agreement between 
competing railways, the rates for trans- 
portation could be fixed in such a way 
that it would not be necessary to give 
rebates. Favored shippers could be 
givén special facilities, the necessary 
side tracks, and an adequate supply of 
cars, while shippers outside of the ring 
could be denied these privileges. 

There are two ways of getting rich, 
one as bad as the other. First, by get- 
ting control of a great corporation, and 
using its funds, and the power their pos- 
session gives, for selfish purposes in dis- 
regard of the rights of shareholders. 
This is the method resorted tv by some 
of the get-rich-quick millionaires in our 
industrial and railway enterprises. Their 
example has had a very bad effect. It 
has created a spirit of antagonism which 
has resulted in a concerted effort to de- 
vise a second way of getting rich. And 
that is by taking from men of wealth, 
regardless of whether they accumulated 
their wealth fairly or unfairly, all but 
enough for a living. The advocates of 
socialism are openly proclaiming the doc- 
trine of a new distribution of wealth. 
The fight is made all along the line. A 
socialist on a jury seizes every oppor- 
tunity to decide a case, regardless of its 
justice or injustice, against the defend- 





|ant if he be a man of wealth. The 
socialists in the Legislature are ready to 
tax wealth. Politicians seem to curry 
the favor of the masses, and are con- 
stantly suggesting legislation against 
corporations and in favor of onerous 
taxes on inheritances, incomes, etc. The 
purpose of this is to distribute the wealth 
of the rich. When it cannot be confis- 
cated for the benefit of the people, it is 
taken for the benefit of the State or the 
nation, so as to lessen the taxes of the 
masses. 

Under such conditions the reappear- 
ance of the Bryan presidential boom is 
not as extraordinary as it might appear. 
Bryan simply strikes the psychological 
moment. He appears at a time when 
the muck-raker is doing his best to make 
muck-raking popular, and to make the 


the country is by tearing down industrial 
and railway combinations, good or bad, 
by driving millionaires out of the 
country, or taxing them out of business. 
Government ownership of coal mines, 
which was hinted at by Senator Hill’s 
Democratic platform in the State of New 
York a couple of years ago, and which 
was at once roundly denounced by lead- 
ing members of Hill’s own party as a 
crazy socialistic idea, is now openly ad- 
vocated by Democratic, and some Repub- 
lican, leaders. It is even said that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has intimated that the 
nation should retain all the coal and oil 
| lands still embraced in public territory, 
so as to head off the coal and oil trusts. 
If such opinions had been attributed to 





| . . 
| him when he was a candidate for Govern- | 


| or, for Vice-President, or President, his 
| canvasses would have assumed very dif- 
| ferent shapes from what they did. Now, 
| no one pays‘attention tothe matter. The 
| muck-rakers have so stirred up the mud 
and mire that the public seem to want 
to wallow in it themselves. 

Municipal ownership, regarded a few 
years ago as an absurd and ridiculous 
notion, is now openly advocated, and it 
is an easy step from this to government 
ownership and control of railways, coal 
mines, and oil wells. If we keep on at 
this rate we shall have in the United 
States a paternal form of government 
rivaling that of Australia. Utopia will no 
longer be a dream, but a disappointing re- 
ality. My readers will readily recall the 
panicky conditions in the stock market 
preceding McKinley’s first election, be- 
| cause of fear that Bryan might possibly 
be elected. There wasno reason for this 
| fear, for McKinley’s triumph was one of 
| the most overwhelming on record. Yet, a 
| mere shadow of doubt regarding McKin- 

ley’s election caused such distrust among 

our financiers that it almost created a 

panic. The reappearance of Bryan and 

the open espousal of his cause by leading 

gold Democrats, who were his bitterest 
opponents only two years ago, has 
| caused no excitement in Wall Street. It 
| is a subject that will have to be consid- 
ered in due season. It is the impression 
| that the next presidential campaign is not 
| to be « Republican walk-over, as the last 
| two were. A’s matters now stand, the 
| contest will be fought out on new lines. 
The platform enunciated by the Colby 
Republicans of Jersey, the Pennsylvania 
Republican platform, the supremacy of 
the La Follette idea in Wisconsin, all 
show that the Republican party is man- 
ifesting a tendency to change its attitude 
toward some questions thrust into politics 
by the restless and aggressive socialistic 
element. On the other hand, Bryan, 
shrewd, patient, and cunning, is already 
preaching conservatism, and hoodwink- 





that, with free silver out of the question, 
Bryan is as sound and safe as any one 
else in his party. How much stability 
would Wall Street institutions feel with 
a Bryan in the White House and a Till- 
man, or one of his class, as Secretary of 
the Treasury ? 

These are times when Wall Street 
should begin to do a heap of thinking. 
The great corporations and the captains 
of finance and industry, the manipulators 
and managers of our railways, the gen- 
tlemen with the large financial watering- 
pots that have been gathering up millions 
so quickly and easily during the past few 
years, cannot escape the responsibility 
for an evil situation gradually drawing 
nigh. And if, out of this trend toward 
socialism, comes a revolution in our gov- 
ernmental policy, a change in parties, in 
economic and financial legislation, so sure- 





people believe that the only salvation of 


ing the gold Democrats into the belief | 


ly will a change in industrial conditions 
follow, and prosperity will be a beautiful 
dream of the shadowy past. It is high 
time that the money-grabbers of Wall 
Street should get in line to oppose the 
muck-rakers at Washington. I have al- 
ways had faith in the abiding common 
sense of the American people, but it 
must be stirred from its lethargy and 
aroused to a sense of its danger, before 
it is too late. 

The immediate outlook in Wall Street 
hinges largely, as I have said before, on 
the outlook for money and the crops. 
An excellent authority, Vice-President 
Vanderlip, of the City National Bank, 
agrees with me that we cannot expect 
cheap money during the rest of this year, 
and that, within a month or two, higher 
rates must prevail. The crop situation 
will not be disclosed until the summer is 
well over. Meanwhile, the aftermath 
of the San Francisco calamity still occa- 
sions apprehension, and the unwarranted 
attack on the packing and canning inter- 
ests of the United States has struck a 
body blow at our national prosperity. I 
still believe that there is more money in 
being out of the market at such a time 
than in being in it. 

“Century ”’: I am unable to get a report, but H. 
K. Burrast& Co. are members of the Naw York St ck 
Exchange in good standing. 

' ’* Gloucester: 1. The stock has shown a 
recent advance on reports that its business has 
been largely increased. 2. I am afraid the real- 
estate boom has been overdone. Many fear that 
there may be a collapse in this kind of speculation 
before the close of the year. 

“ F.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: I regard the Mogollon, 
from what engineers have said about it, and from 
thefrecord of its earnings in the past, as a much 
better mining proposition than many others which 
are offered to the public, though I do not say that it 
is without speculative risk. No mining proposition 
| is regarded as a safe investment. 

“E.,”’ Corning, N. Y.: 1. The address of ex-Sena- 
tor Warner Miller, president of the Sierra Con. 
Mining Company, is 100 Broadway, New York. 2. 
The latest reports from the Sierra Con. have been 
very encouraging, according to the newspapers 
published in that vicinity. 3. I do not understand 
your inquiry about the proceedings of stock com- 
panies. 

“xX. X.,’”” Sandusky: I am unable to get a report, 
and am not favorably impressed by what I learn. 
His properties seem to be very highly capitalized. 
I think it wiser to get into mining properties before 
they have been offered to the public at high prices. 
If you can get on the ground floor with an inside 
party of good reputation, your chances of making 
money are much better. 

“F.,”’ New York: 1. The recent report of Int. 
Mer. Marine showed that earnings are rapidly im- 
proving. The 41-2 bonds look like a fair specula- 
tion. 2. Notice was sent. 3. Note my weekly intro- 
ductory remarks. J do not see how we con have a 
higher market uncil the liquidation has been more 
generally completed and a short interest stimulated. 
We must at least await more definite advices regard- 











market as fall approaches. 
“S.,” Hagerstown: 1. Spencer Trask & Com- 


will buy copper, railroad shares, or bonds for you. 
2. The recent strike on the Greene Con. is charged 
to a socialistic propaganda, and it was certainly not 
the fault of the management, according to Presi- 
dent Greene’s statements. It costs the Greene Co. 
more than it should to produce copper, and for that 
reason if the copper market choula decline, divi- 
dends might be endangered. 3. The new Wabash 
$200,000,000 mortgage will, it is expected, be in the 
natureof ablanketobligation. No official announce- 
ment has yet been made as to what it will cover. 

“FB.” St. Louis: 1. The consensus of opinion 
among all copper experts is that the Greene Con. 
Copper is a valuable property, but much of the ore 
is of such low grade, and the facilities for handling 
so insufficier t, that the cost of production is higher 
than it should be. There has been no talk of a re- 
duction or passage of dividends. Your margin 
would look to be abundant because the property has 
undoubted value and the stock is not high compared 
with prices of other copper properties. 2. Copper 
exports have shown a diminution of late, and there 
are those who believe that some <? ihe exports were 
fictitious and were made in orde. to maintain high 
prices for the metal. 
son’s predictions, it has been repeatedly shown 
that he is not oven a good guesser. It will be won- 
derful, however, if some of his numerous predic- 
tions do not occasivnally come true, but it will not 
be because Lawson has made them. 3. The recent 
s'ump in the stock market was due to professional 
selling, as much as anything else. Conditions did 
not change all of a sudden. They were about as 
they have been for months, and I have pointed out 
that they did not warrant a rising market. 4. 
Greene Gold-Silver must be regarded as highly 
speculative until the management is able to make 
more definite reports as to its earnings. 

“'T..”? Peconic, L. I.: 1. Ihave no doubt that the 
San Francisco fire has worked to the detriment of 
all the trans-Pacific railroads having direct connec- 
tion with the Golden Gate. It is a grave question 
with many thoughtful men whether San Francisco 
| will be rebuilt within the lifetime of the present 
generation. The heavy premiums which the fire- 
insurance companies propose to demand, because of 
dangers from earthquake, and the reluctance of new 
capital to invest in the earthquake zone, are making 
the situation somewhat critical. The earnings of 
U. P. justify the belief that the stock will pay bet- 
ter dividends, or that a generous extra dividend wi | 
be declared. I would not sacrifice it at a loss. 2. I 
regard U. P. as decidedly safer than U.S. Steel pre- 
ferred. We hear much about the earnings of the 
Steel Trust, and of the great value of its ore prop- 
erties, but we do not bear in mind that depletion of 
its ore mines is constantly going on, and that 
there should therefore be a very heavy item of de- 
preciation on this account, though it does not ap- 
pear in the reports of the Steel Trust. 3. Of course 
Union Pacific cannot be regarded as in the same 
class with Chicago and Northwest, or St. Paul pre- 

erred, or other stocks of such long-established 
standing and reputation, though there are those who 
believe that in time its earnings will put it in the 
same rank. That time has not yet come. 


Continued on page 634 








W!tTH THE opening of navigation on 
the Yukon, the summer rush to 
the newest placer and quartz strikes on 
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the Tanana and other streams is now on. 
| Stampedes from Seward and other im- 
| portant places are reported to be equal 
to those which occurred from Dawson in 
the days of the river camps boom. 
THE VALUE of the Joplin (Mo.) ship- 
ments of lead and zinc ore for the 
first four months of this year exceeded 
that for the same period of last year by 
$330,000. 
HE AMALGAMATED COPPER COM- 
PANY has voluntarily granted the 
eight-hour day to its Butte employés, 
numbering about ten thousand men. The 
miners have been working eight hours 
daily for several years, but the new ar- 
rangement permits them to report at the 
mines at the hour at which formerly 
they had to begin work under ground, 
thus saving them half an hour. All 
other employés who have been working 
nine and ten hours, including those in the 
| smelters at Anaconda and Great Falls, 
are benefited by the new order, which 
will cost the company about $600,000 a 








ing the crop outlook and the condition of the money | 


pany, or any other member of the Stock Exchange, | 


I take no stock at all in Law- | 


Mining Notes of Special Interest. | 


year. 
and music published ON 
ROYALTY. We write 


SONG-POEMS toystry we sen 


Popular Music Publishing Co., 281 Enterprise Bldg, Chicago, 








and Liquor Habit cured in 190 














to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. !. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
| ‘Gentlemen over 25, of education and address, to 
| learn our business. Will be thoroughly instructed as a 
| salesman, then advanced to position of manager. Ex- 
cellent compensation from the start. Balch Bros. Co., 
| Loston, Mass.”’ 
| om 
| HEALTH AND HAPPINESSassured. Pine Woods, 
| Pure Water, Invigorating Air—Modern Hotel, heart ot 
| White Mts. of N.H. Open Mayast to Nov. 1st (steam- 
' heat). Send for booklet. Forest Glen Hotel, No. Con- 
| way, N.H. 
| $= FOR LEGAL ADVICE how to incorporate, or- 
| ganize, and finance business corporations, under any 


State for any purpose. $1 for the law ot any State, or 
. S., on any subject. Prompt service. Quick action, 
Address The Hanlons’ Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Watch Tacoma Grow 


37,714; January 1, 1906, 85,000. 


Population in 1880, 
1,098; in 1900, 
Send ten . ents in post- 


age tor illustrated booklet descriptive of the Electric 
City of the Pacific Coast to Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board ot Trade, ‘tacoma, Washington. 








SALESMEN wanted for our protection for men and 


women. $1,000 Policy pays $7.50 a week with $100 
emergency benefit. Costs $2 a year. Handsome seal 
wallet given free with each policy. Write to-day tor 
renewal contracts with liberal commissions. ‘The Guar- 


antee Kegistry Co., Cleveland, O. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan's Detective Bureau, ,, Cincinnati, O. 





The Jackson Watch 

Watch Insurance Hook absolutely pre- 

vents loss of vour 

watch through carelessness or theft. Simple and con- 

venient. Fastens watch securely in the pocket. In- 

stantly removed. Handsomely finished. Price, by 

| mail, postpaid, 25 cents. K. C. Wettstein Co., St. 
Charles, lil. 


IN GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms 64 to #10 per week. 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and 








Vermont points. As good as any on the continent. 

150 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. 
in stamps for postage. 

Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, 8S. P. A., Central Ver- 


mont Ry.. 385 Broadway, New York. 


Have You $50? 


VANDERVEER CROSSINGS (INC), 
WESTMINSTER HEIGHTS CO 








BOROUGH PARK CO., BENSONHURST CO. 
W. H. REYNOLDS, President. 
R. TURNBULL, General Manager. 
277 KROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for our booklet ** How they Got Rich” or * Res! 
| Ertate Fa: ts.” 
| Look into this thing: investigate. If you can save $2 or 


more weekly you can make thousands. The keynote of 
Real Estate investments 18 situation on main routes of 
travel. Every one of our properties is directly on ONE OR 
MORE direct main routes. Vanderveer Crossings affords 


an unequalled opportunity for investment. 





INVESTMENT 
FREE HERALD 





Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
Money. ‘The Investment Herald shows you how small 
savings, wisely vested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
y:u ALL the information concerning the leading Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select th2 
most successtul companies and the soundest dividend 


paying stocks. Read it carefully before mvesting and 
avoid mistakes. It will be sent FREE tor six months to 
investors. A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3, 
78-80 Wall St.. New York. 


A paper that gives you information. 

A paper that prevents bad investments. 

A paper that advises good investments. 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon be! ow and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 











American Securities, 
82 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mail American Securities six months free to 
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O sell you another bottle—that’s 
why every CLUB COCK- 
TAIL is perfect. Don’t confuse 
CLUB —the original bottled cock- 
tails with ordinary kinds. 
CLUB COCKTAILS are for the 
connoisséur, mixed by measure 
from the finest liquor—then aged 


in wood. 
Just strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 
Seven varieties; each one 
delicious—of all good gro- 
cers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO., 


Sole Props. 
77 Hartford New York London 








looking at you” 


COOK'S 


Ghampagne 








Set of Handsome Colored Post Cards 


Or New ENGLAND Scenery, Issuep By Boston AND 
Main& RalILRroap. 

Tue beauty and splendor of New England’s magnifi- 
cent scenery has never been more typically portrayed 
than in the ~— e set of colored souvenir post cards, 
issued by the General Passenger Department, Boston 
and Maine Railroad. ‘They comprise twenty magnifi 
cent views, the best of mountain, seashore, inland, river 
and lake scenes to be found in the country. They are 
the expensive, eight colored lithograph cards, and dis 
play these landscape views in their natural colors. The 
set is inclosed in an envelope, and will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 30 cents in stamps, by the Gen 
eral Passenger Department, Boston and Maine Rail- 


road, Boston, Mass. 





HANDSOME ENOUGH FOR ANYONE 








Copyright, Judge Co., 1906, 
TROUBLE SOMEWHERE, 


By James Montgomery Flagq. 


This picture has been reproduced by the photo- 
gravure process, the beautiful work of the artist 
in the play of expression and the wintry landscape 
being faithfully brought out. The Picture is on 
heavy plate paper, 14 x 19, and will be sent to’ 
any address in the United States upon receipt of 
price, 


ONE DOLLAR 
Add extra postage for foreign orders. 
Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Trade cmmplied by Anderson Magazine Co. 
2 Union Square, New York. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 633. 


“K.,” Sherburn, N. ¥.: Iam unable to get a rat- 
ing on the party, but he seems to be doing consider- 
able business. 

“H.,”’ Chicago: The claims of the prospectus 
you send are simply absurd. It is well to avoid any- 
thing which makes such extravagant promises. 

“S.,"" Chicago: Of the cheaper railroad stocks 
Erie has merit for a long pull, of course, barring 
any general decline in prosperous conditions, or ad- 
verse railw ay legislation. 

“W.,”” New York: I would not regard bonds of 


| that character as strictly in the first-class line. The 


| tion. 
| common at present. 


| tain an option on control. 





success of all such small corporations depends upon 
the honesty and industry of the management. 

‘A.,” Dubuque, Ia.: None of the companies to 
which. your letter refers is favorably regarded on 
the Street. At least the shares are not generally 
de alt in, and little seems to be known about them. 

“W.S.,”’ Vienna, Austria: 1. None of the com- 
panies regarding which you write is regarded in the 
nature of an investment. All such propositions ob- 
viously must be highly speculative. It would be 
better if you would interest yourself in some com- 
pany rot too highly capitalized, and which has not 
already put the price of its securities at too high a 
figure. 2. Ido not advise the purchase of stock in 
the St. Louis concern. 

“H. A. H.”; Atchison, 
mon, and Chesapeake and Ohio, all will do better if 
the market is able to maintain its strength. 
increased dividends on Atchison and C. 
been heard so often that it ought to have justifica- 
Nothing is in sight for Southern Railway 
I would not sacrifice such 
securities at a time like this. I think you will be 
able to sell without loss. 


*M.,” Tremont: 1. Spencer Trask & Co., 52 Wil- 


| liam St. New York, are brokers of excellent reputa- 


tion and members of the Stock Exchange of long 
standing. 2.1 am told that important properties are 
being purchased by the Greene Gold-Silver inter- 
ests, but it is very difficult to obtain authentic in- 
formation concerning the company’s affairs. Colonel 
Greene has a way of pulling his properties out of 
the fire, and it might be wiser to keep the stock and 
await developments. 

*B.,”’ Syracuse, N. Y.: 1. I know of no broker 
who handles the shares s, as they have not been 
listed, and no sales have been reported on the curb. 
The officers of the companies ought to be able to 
give you a quotation, either fora purchase or sale. 
2. The parties to whom I referred have not made 
the examination, because they were unable to ob- 
The company prefers to 
promote the property itself, I am told, because of 
belief in its great value. 3. Reports of the engi- 


| neers of the Anaconda-Sonora are very favorable. 


“Spec.,”’ Buffalo: While I have never visited the 
properties of the Guanajuato Amalgamated Gold 
Mines Company, there is no question, from the 
statements of those who have seen them, that they 
are among the famous mines of one of the richest 
districts in Mexico. The management has semi- 
officially announced that dividends on the stock will 
begin to be paid next January, and I see no reason 
why this promise cannot be kept. Itwould pay you 
to send to the Colonial Securities Company, 57 Broad- 
way, New York, for the interesting illustrated 


| booklets, official reports, and statements issued by 





| tobacco crop in Cuba a year or two years ago. 


the yee 

Columbus, O.: The gentleman to whom I 
referred is Colonel Robert H. Hopper, 10¢ Broadway, 
New York. He is the owner of what are said to be 
some of the most promising and most extensive cop- 
per deposits in the world, located in New Mexico. 
None of the stock has been offered for public sale. 


| toward par to give greater value to the convertible 


| bonds. 


Southern Railway com- } 


Talk of | 
and O. has | 


When market conditions are favorable, we 
can expect to see the common advanced toward par. 
I would not bein ahurry to get into this market, 
however. 

“ Cayuga”: 1. I agree with your judgment re- 
garding Reading and Lake Erie. 2. I do not regard 
Missouri Pacific as favorably for a long pull as the 
Big Four. 3. The new steel tonnage ought to help 
all the Gould properties, directly or indirectly. 4. I 
do not believe the Chesapeake and Ohio is earning 
8 per cent., and a decline in the iron and steel in- 
dustry would seriously affect its earning power. 
Rumors of increased dividends are not new, though 
no official announcement can be obtained. 5. I can- 
not see how Wabash preferred is to be rendered 
more valuable by the proposed issue of an enormous 
amount of bonds, and a large amount of new pre- 
ferred stock. The Wabash will some day be a great 
property, but, like the Erie, it requires heavy ex- 
penditures to putitinshape. 6. Rock Island is enor- 
mously burdened with debt, and, while those who 
control it are past masters in the art of Wall Street 
manipulation, I would be afraid of the stock unless 
I had pretty safe inside advices. 7. One ef the best 
beoks for reference is ‘‘The Manual of Statistics,”’ 
25 West Broadway, N. Y. 
stantly changing, and with these changes different 
stocks are brought to the front. No one can pos- 
sibly predict what may happen to a list of scattered 
securities or which one should have the preference 
for a speculative purchase. I think well of Erie 2d 
preferred, M. K. and T. preferred, and, in fact, all of 
the preferred stocks now in the list of growing 
properties. Of course if business conditions should 
change, and the crop outlook prove disheartening, a 
man would be better off not to have too many stocks 
on hand. 


NEw YORK, June 21st, 1906. 


Canada’s New Silver City. 


PERATIONS at Cobalt, the new 

** silver city ’’ of northern Ontario, 

were interrupted by the big dynamite 
explosion, accounts of which were pub- 
lished throughout the United States and 
Canada, only so long as the fire lasted. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was the 
limit of the property damage. More 
than $2,000,000 worth of silver has been 
shipped from the camp in the last eight- 
een months. 
pure native silver, running from seven to 


JASPER. 


| nine inches in width, is expected to prove 


The distribution is first being made among Mr. Hop- | 


per’s personal friends, and no announcement of the 
price will be made public until the companies have 
been organized and the stock placed on the market. 
The men who make the most money in mining shares 
are those who are able to secure shares at the low 
price at which they are distributed to insiders, and 
before they are offered for public sale at higher 
apr. 

x. W.,”’ Milwaukee: 1. The fact that the shares 
of jh Malt have recently been quoted on the 
curb indicates that progress is being made with the 
reorganization plan. 2. The movement in Havana 
Tobacco looks like an effort to test the market’s 
strength. Some heavy holders disposed of their 
shares in part because of the bad outlook “4 

e 
5 per cent. bonds of this company, selling around 
70, do not look dear. 3. Earningsof St. Louis South- 
western would justify payment of dividends, but 
the policy of the management seems to be to put 


| the road in first-class order and let dividends take 


care of themselves later on. I would not sacrifice 
the shares at a logs. 

“R. R.,” St. Paul: A low-priced mining stock, in 
favor with those who have seen the property, is the 
Mineral Hill Mining, financed by F. E. Houghton & 
Co., Old South Building, Boston. The mines are 
near Danville, in the State of Washington, and the 


| capital is $1,500,000, in shares of $1 each, now being 


| Wall Street), 


| time to expect dividends. 


offered to the public at 50 cents a share. ‘Lhis prop- 
erty is near the Granby, which is making a great 
record as a producer and dividend-payer. Two hun- 
dred gnd fifty theusand shares of Mineral Hill are 
held in the treasury. I had rather speculate in 
properties of this kind than in some of th ry 
heavily over-capitalized concerns whose flaming 
prospectuses are calculated to mislead the public. 
Mineral Hill is in the hands of men of excellent rep- 
utation and standing, who have put their own 
money largely into the property. 

“Cayuga’’: 1. lL agree with you that, if times con- 
tinue good and there are no drawbacks, especially 
in the money market, Southern Pacific common, 
’Frisco second preferred, Colorado and Southern 
second preferred, and Erie second preferred, the 
M. K. and T. stocks, and Wisconsin Central, all have 
merit. But financial conditions have been altered 
during the past year as a result of the drastic 
changes in the insurance laws (regulating the con- 
trol of nearly $1,000,000,000 heretofore lodged in 
and the terrible San Francisco fire, 
which must lead to extensive sales of securities by 
fire-insurance companies. 2. Southern Pacifie has 








been spending a great deal of money in improve- | 


ments, just as Harriman expended untold millions | : 
| the candidacy of Fremont. 


to put U. P. in the highest physical condition. Ulti- 
mately, operating expenses of Southern Pacific 
must be substantially reduced. Then will be the 
At present S. P. pre- 
ferred, netting about 6 per cent., is the safer. 3. 
Va.-Caro. Chem. Co. is earning a great deal of 
money, and could resume dividends on the common 
this year. The anti-trust fight may make it seem a 
wise policy to do otherwise. 

“M.,”’ Louisville: 1. Watson & Alpers, 55 Broad- 
way, New York, are members of the Consolidated 
Exchange in excellent standing. 2. I see nothing 
particularly attractive about Rock Island at this 
time. Itis tremendously burdened with obligations, 
and an upward movement can hardly be expected 
until the crop question is settled. 3. I think well 
of C. C. C. and St. L. It has great possibilities, and 
Vanderbilt interests have been heavy purchasers. 
4. I have said repeatedly that Erie common is at- 
tractive on declines. Whenever it approaches 40, 
inside interests seem to be willing to buy it. 5. 
The territory through which Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
runs is being very rapidly built up, but the bonded 
indebtedness, ahead of the stock, is a heavy load. 


| The fact that these bonds have been marketed at 
| hardly more than the market price of the stock, | 


shows the financial needs of the company. Before 


| dividends are declared on the stock, extensive im- 


| provements should be made. 


6. It has long been 
expected that Atchison common would be advanced 


‘Sore EYES Dy [SANCTHOMPSONS 









| ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 


| with 


the richest discovery yet made. The 
Dominion government has reserved a 
tract several square miles in extent, 
near the camp, which will be prospected 
this summer by Professor W. G. Miller, 
the government geologist. 


Could Almost Feel the Earthquake. 


(From the Christian World.) 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY has done remark- 
able work in its two profusely illustrated 
‘California Earthquake’’ numbers. 
Nothing but the actual tremor is absent, 
and the reader almost feels that. 


Novelty in Theatre Programmes. 


HEATRE-GOERS in New York have 
often wondered why managers 


8. Conditions are con- | 





A new vein of almost 








affronted good taste by the cheap and | 


ugly combinations of paper and printer’s 
ink which do duty as programmes. 
Joseph M. Weber, of the music-hall, 
and his brother managers of the Garrick 
and Montauk theatres deserve great 
credit for their innovation in the form 
of handsome and well-printed booklets 
to take the place of the ancient abomina- 
tions. The new programmes have good 
paper and illustrations ; best of all, they 


one to find the cast without reading all 
the advertisements in the effort. 


John Bigelow and Fremont. 
(From the Utica Observer, June 13th.) 


HE CURRENT number of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY should be a hot favorite 

Republicans. It 
number celebrating the half-century of 
the Republican party, which came into 
existence as a national party in 1856, 
when John C. Fremont ran for the presi- 
dency. 


Mr. | 


| have a table of contents, which enables | 
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IS DUE TO ITS HIGH 
CHARACTER AND THE 
REFINEMENT OF AGE 


ante 






Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbera 
WM. LANAHAN & SON ay Md. 





An Eye-Feast for All Summer. 








I WonT Come ouT TILL You Ge way. 





SOMETHING THAT WILL JUST 
SUIT YOU. 


Our combination offers for Summer Cottages were 
immensely popular last season. We gave big value for 
the money—the highest grade work both in color and 
black and white. 

Here are new offers for you to select from—some- 
thing to please every one. 

We will send the following pictures to any address in 


the United States upon receipt of price. 


is a memorial | 


FOR 56 CENTS 
3—Miniature Heads on card, 6x12% 
2- Popular Girls, in colors, 11 x 14% 
1—Smart Girl, colored, 7 x 13% 
1—** I Won’t Come Out Till You Go ’Way,’’ in colors 
2—Black and White line drawings (Stanlaws 


Walue One Dollar 


FOR 40 CENTS 


We will send Mrs. Frank Leslie’s two spicy books, the 


most delightful of summer reading— 


One of the most interesting pages is | 
that given up to John Bigelow’s story of | 


There is a 
fine picture of Bigelow at eighty-two, who 
still writes with the strength, precision, 
and thoughtfulness of his old days on 
| The Evening Post, with his father-in-law, 


William Cullen Bryant, and his brother- | 


in-law, Parke Godwin. What a strong 
editorial page it had! The portrait of 
Bigelow recalls a resemblance to George 
William Curtis, yet it is a severer, and, 
of course, older face. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
25c a bottle. 


‘WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 5c. a box. 


THE BESI 
are BROWN’S 


Mvsicat people who call at the warerooms of Sohmer 


| & Co. may be assured that they will find what will grat- 


| ify the most cultivated musical taste in every respect. 








THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed fr 
BULLETIN Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. L, Buffalo NY. 


“* Rents in Our Robes ” 
** Are Men Gay Deceivers?”’ 

For ONE DOLLAR we will forward a generous sup- 
ply of back numbers of Lestir’s Weekty, JupGr, and 
other light reading. We will also send a 50-cent bundle 
or a 25-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. 


PICTURE DEPARTMENT 
JUDGE COMPANY 
225 k.urth Avenue : : New York 





ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED WINS IN COURT. 
The Foot-Ease Trade-Mark Sustained. 
BurraLo, N. Y.—The Supreme Court has granted a 

permanent injunction with costs against Paul B. Hudson 

and others of New York City, restraining them from 
making or selling a foot powder which the court de- 


| clares is an imitation and infringement on “‘ Foot-Ease,” 


now so largely advertised and sold over the country. 
The owner of the trade-mark ‘* Foot-Ease”’ is Allen S. 
Olmstea, of Le Roy, N. Y., and the decision in this suit 
upholds his trade-mark and renders all parties liable 
who fraudulently attempt to profit by the extensive 
“* Foot-Ease” advertising, in placing on the market the 
spurious and similar appearing preparation involved in 
the case. This the court declares was designed in imi- 
tation and infringement of the genuine ‘‘ Foot-Ease.” 
It is said that similar suits will be brought against 


| others who are now infringing on the Foot-Ease trade- 


mark rights. Each package of the genuine Allen’s 
Foot-Ease has the facsimile signature of Allen S. Olm- 


| sted on its yellow label. 
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THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, 
AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AS CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REP 
RESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EM- 
PLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE 
ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
FROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
AS LIQUEUR I (THE 



















MONKS, HOWEVER, , THE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND 
LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE 


SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO* HAVE 


SI 


CURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS 
DELICIOUS NECTAR 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.\ 
Sole Agents for United States 
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You Can Tell a Truscott — You Can Trust One 


Its original cost is no higher than inferior makes; its 
maintenance much lower. The automatic control saves 
gasoline, wear and tear, time, trouble and expense. The 
owner of a Truscott is always sure of running his boat at 
will, for his own and his friends’ pleasure. Send stamps 
for catalogue. Our quarterly, ‘** The Launch,” is Free. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT COMPANY, * Dept. 571, St. Joseph, Nich. 





[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
| information of readers of Lestig’s WEEKLY. No 


| life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp shouid always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” LesLin’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York } 


| SO MUCH has been said in criticism 
and condemnation of insurance com- 
| panies and insurance methods during the 
| past twelve months and more, that it 
seems but a just and manly course for 
the public press generally to now give 
the other side a fair hearing. Such a 
letter, for example, as that from Paul 
Morton, president of the Equitable, 
which appeared in the leading papers of 
the country recently, is worthy of the 
widest possible circulation, not more for 
what it says in regard to the present 
status, policy, and ‘prospects of the 
Equitable, than for its bearing upon the 
insurance situation generally. It 
gratifying to be assured here that the 
savings of the new administration of the 
Equitable now amount to more than 
$1,200,000 a year, that the amount of 
cash carried by the society in banks and 
trust companies has been reduced from 
$36,000,000 to less than $10,000,000, and 
the difference invested in real estate so 
that the income of the society has been 
increased by about $600,000 a year. 

In regard to the attitude of the society 
toward the new insurance laws enacted 
at the recommendation of the Armstrong 
committee, we have this statement from 
President Morton: ‘‘ We probably will 
experience serious difficulty in operating 
under some of the new laws, but they 
will be complied with in letter and spirit. 





If the results prove that parts of the | 


new laws are unwise, they will undoubt- 
edly be corrected.’’ In this same con- 
nection Mr. Morton says: ‘“‘I believe in 
the fullest possible measure of publicity. 
The policy-holders in particular and the 
public in general are entitled to know 
how funds are being invested and guard- 
ed; what the earnings are ; what salaries 
| are paid ; and every other feature of in- 
| terest about the society’s affairs. To 
this end the books will be audited every 
| year by independent accountants so that 
| the exact condition of the society will be 
| made known by unbiased experts.’’ It 
is declared, furthermore, that no political 
| contributions will be paid by the society 
henceforth ; that there will be no lobby- 
ing and no securing of new business at 
| the expense of the old policy-holders. 
| “There will be no effort by the new ad- 
| ministration to have the biggest com- 
pany in the world. The effort will be to 
| make it the best and safest.’’ These are 
| good principles and a good programme 





Don’t Learn 
Chinese. 


EORGE E. 

ANDERSON, 
writing from the 
Amoy (China) 
consulate, decries | 
the assumption 
that the acquisi- 
tion of the Chi- 
nese language is 
necessary, or even 
advisable, in the 
prosecution of suc- 
cessful business 
enterprises in 
(hina. The diffi- 
culty of learning 
the language and 
the fact that the 
dialects are so | 
many and diverse | 
—making itneces- | 
sary to learn a | 
new one in every 
province visited— 
are urged as argu- 
ments against 
training young 
Americans to 
speak Chinese. 
Trade interests 
can best be served, 
Mr. Anderson 
says, by the em- 
ployment of the 
Chinese them- 
selves. He ad- | 
vocates the educa- | 




















tion of young Chi- 
nese in this coun- 
try for employ- | 
ment intheirown. | 
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} charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 





Life-insurance Suggestions. 


“M.,”” Charleston, S. C.: 
choice, depending somewhat on your circumstances. 
od preference would be the twenty-year ordinary 
ife. 

“J.,”" Allegheny: I do not recommend it. You 
had better take an old and well-established com- 
pany, one whose record justifies a belief in its 
future. 

““H.,”” Ashtabula, O.: I would not think of tak- 
ing a policy in any assessment association. An 
agent’s estimates amount to little or nothing. The 
company’s guarantees are what you want. I had 
rather have a straight-life policy in a good old-line 
company, with an exact knowledge of what I must 
pay. 

“Pittston ’”’: The expenses of management of the 
association look very high. I regard it as an exper- 
imental proposition which has yet to demonstrate 
its worth and stability. I presume the by-laws gov- 
ern the meetings of the association, and notice may 
be given by publication. I would put the question 
straight up to the management. Let me know if 
the answer is unsatisfactory. 

““McC.,”’ Ypsilanti, Mich.: 1. The Royal Union 
Mutual Life is not avery large company, and the 
expenses of its management seem to be pretty high. 
I would prefer an older company, and think you 


| might do better to try the Massachusetts Mutual, of 


is | 





Springfield. 2. Preferred dividends are not regarded 
as highly as they were. Annual dividends would, 
no doubt, be more satisfactory. 

“R.,”’ Galena, Ill.: I do not see why the plan 
could not be carried out, provided the reserve did 
not include necessary charges for expense of man- 
agement, etc. The reserve is the amount set aside 
to insure the payment of the policy. I would be 
eareful of newfangled notions in life insurance. 
They may be attractive on their face, but so were 
some of the methods now being generally discarded. 

“H. J.S.,"” New York: The association was or- 
ganized only two or three years ago, and its annual 
report shows that the expenses of management are 
very bigh. Ido not believe in making experiments 
in such a matter, because safety, and not specula- 
tion, ought always to be the first consideration. For 
that reason, I had rather have a policy in a sound, 
well-established company—not necessarily one of 
the largest, but one of tlie best. 

“Inquirer”: The United States Life is an old 
company, having been organized in 1850. It is not 
true that its expenses of management are so much 
beyond the normal, as is charged. It is nota very 
large company, and does not make as good an im- 
pression as some of the other old companies, the 
Massachusetts Mutual Benefit, of Springfield, 
Mass., for instance, or the Penn Mutual, of Phila- 
delphia. I would prefer a policy in either one of 
these. 

“D. H. J.”’: 1. I would not advise insuring your- 
self, or any one else, on the assessment plan. The 
uniform history of all of these associations, even the 
best, has been that as the members grow older their 
assessments are greatly increased, until the old 
members are finally frozen out. The associations 
you mention are in fairly good standing, but the 
real test of their strength must come later, when, 
with the increasing age of their members, the death 
rate must rapidly advance. 2. You cannot do bet- 
ter than to try a small policy in the Penn Mutual, 
of Philadelphia. A line to the company, asking 


their best rates, will, no doubt, bring a prompt and 
satisfactorv reply. 







It is all a matter of | 


| 
for all life-insurance companies to adopt 
and follow. 
















Bitters 


Drink the old 

toast in good 

Underberg Boone- 
kamp Bitters and in- 
sure these three bless- 
ings for yourself and 
friends — Appetite — 
Digestion — Health. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail 

and better for you. 


Over 6,000,000 bottles im- 
ported to U. 8. 


Sold everywhere. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg 
Albrecht, Rheinberg, Ger- 
many, since 1546. 


[LUYTIES BROTHERS Gen! Ag ts 


\Model Wine Cellars,204 William St., New York 








BORATED 
TALCUM 







Removes all odor of perspiration. 
——— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or, 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, NJ. 
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Mullins Steel Boats 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
builtofsteel with air chambers in each end like a life boat, 
Faster ,more buoyant, practically indestructible, don't leak, 
dry outand are absolutely safe. They can’t sink. No calking, 
no bailing, no trouble, Every boat is guaranteed. Highly 
endorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boats for pleasure or sport. 
Catalogue describing our complete line of craft sent free on 
request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 














117 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio | 














Members Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 


35-40 H. P. 


If you buy a Type XII Pope-Toledo you get with it the assurance that your right of way on any road, 
anywhere, is absolute, supreme and acknowledged. No matter what make “the other fellow’s” car; no matter 
Here is an illustration of what Chrome Nickel Steel means 
in Pope-Toledo construction: We put a piece of case hardened gear steel, the size of a 50c piece, in a vise. 
It takes from 150 to 200 blows of the same hammer to 


what he paid, you will not have to “eat his dust.” 


From four to five blows of a hammer will break it. 
break the same sized piece of chrome nickel steel. 











Price $3,500 


Be Sure the Name “‘Pope’”’ is on Your Automobile 


Pope Motor Car Co., Toledo, O. 


Boston, Mass., 223 Columbus Avenue 
New York City, 1733 Broadway 
Washington, D. C., 819 4th St., N. W. 
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Shaving 


Williams *sczp 


This soap guarantees a perfect shave 


“The only soap that does not smart or dry on the facc.”’ 
THE J]. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 

















It is not so many years ago that a girl was considered of a marriageable age when she 
was sixteen or seventeen years old. If she married then, or shortly afterward, it was not 
an unusual thing. Twenty-five years ago girls generally married at nineteen, while to- 
day the average is closer to twenty-three.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 

At this rate, about a hundred years from now people will be able to put off marrying 
till they are old enough to die, and it won’t make any difference whether the new life is a 
mistake or not. 
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\nd see Puget Sound, the Columbia River Region, 
the great mountain ranges, the rich irrigated districts ? 

1 En route visit YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
All Year Cruises ‘* via the Gardiner Gateway. Ask for information. 


Between 


New York and Hy Low Rates All Summer 





New Orleans 


Southern ) Northern Pacific Railway 
Pacific | witcannenn 


General Passenger Agent 
Elegant Passenger Ships St. Paul, Minn. 
Sail every Wednesday at noon from each port. 
Berth and meals included in rate. ) Send six athe, ** North 
Fast Time uf cents for i) Zz Coast 
Superb Service ‘+ Wonderland Limited ’ 
—— . boo atk Booklet Free 
Excellent Cuisine 


Connecting at New Orleans with rail lines for 
all points in 
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Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, ens babes - 
Arizona, California. 


Inquire r € 5 MIGHTIER THAN "THE WORD 


BOSTON, 170 Washington St. PHILADEI PHIA, 632 Chestnut St. MEW YORK, 549 Broadway, 1 Broadway. Pp Pp 
BALTIMORE, Piper Building, Baltimore St, SYRACUSE, 212 West Washington st 























IS SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; > 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH Aull 





= s ; ase > OR SPURT 7= 
Season of 1906 P sad a - teat | Li bed fe Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, ALL- a: o4 


~» } s POINTED pens are aliead of all others 
America’s Greatest Resort) {1} | ticle IS ee sarah SASY wnerne. DM 
| : Sy BBAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Willom Sl., NeW York, Vi 








AND ALL STATIONERS. 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 


SS ae — a ORMISTON & GLASS 

WATER WAY SS —— Bsa hon 
BETWEEN 

Buffalo and Detroit 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Buffalo Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
daily at 5:30 p.m. (eastern time) and Detroit CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 


week days at 5:00 p.m., Sundaysat 4:00 p.m. should not tail to examine the merits of the world- 
(central time) reaching their destination the renowned 
next morning. Direct connections with early 
morning trains. Lowest rates and superior | S 0 H M E R 
. 








Service to all points west. FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
Rail Tickets Available on Steamers we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michi- Ity. erm: a 
gan Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk Rail- spe RF peg Beer Bon 


itu You can be treated at home under same guar- 
ways between Buffalo and Detroit, in either anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most PIANOS 
Th Th d ] | d 4 + wy ty b= —— for yo pe obstinate cases. It you have exhausted the old 
| . - Line Steamers. en cent methods of treatment d still have ache “ > "EC I” : 
e ousan Ss an ouse stamp for illustrated pamphlet. - Address and paine, Mucous Patches rs Mouth, Sore ~ Real ee LAN” tenis Paper, 
In the heart of the A. A. SCHANTZ, G.S. & P.T.M., Detroit, Mich. Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers be aed” 4 i 
Thousand Islands | D 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK Book Free. Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


SCHA 
e ’ on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
bay troit & Buffalo Steamboat Co P| falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK 
c. bewtee \ Proprietors. alee aa Re ma ooK REM EDY co. 


7 ' Me as ne , aye = f= 3 4 MASONIC TEMPLE, + Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 
For terms, booklet, and information, call or address io Cue A} AY | iB) . 
W. H. Warburton, The Broztell, 3 East 27th St., New York | CAAMMaMEAI bi ISA ACTHO! irJONS EYE WAI tk 


@ New York to Chicago—!n2"'e" "By NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 























Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 














